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Entente Financiére 


French agreement on 

financial co-operation, which was made in the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Tuesday, is welcome on a number of separate grounds. It 
is, as Sir John Simon claimed, “ new proof of the reality 
of close co-operation between France and ourselves”; its 
immediate practical benefits will be very considerable; and 
it is, we may hope, the first step in a process of economic 
collaboration that will extend beyond the details of finance 
or the limitations of war economy. 

The absence of any reference to finance in the general 
agreement for economic co-operation reached at the last 
cena Ot the Sepreme War Council was widely com- 
m\ on at the time; but it is now evident that Sir John 
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foreign exchange, that they will equitably share those 
expenses that have to be defrayed in gold and dollars, and 
that neither will raise a foreign loan or credit except in 
agreement with the other. The foreign assets of the two 
countries, in short, are to be pooled; their size can be seen 
from an estimate made this week by the Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington, which records a total of almost 
$7,400 millions (about £1,850 millions) in gold, dollar 
balances and marketable American securities belonging to 
the United Kingdom and France. This is in addition to 
the holdings of the Dominions and to all assets that are 
not readily convertible into cash. 

The agreement also contains a number. of consequential 
provisions which, in their implications, are perhaps the 
most interesting parts of the whole document. “ Certain 
items of expenditure in the common cause, such as financial 
assistance to other countries and the cost of the armed 
forces of their Polish ally,” are to be shared between the 
two Governments “on a basis which will take due account 
of the national wealth ” of each country; “ in general, the 
French contribution will be 40 per cent. and the United 
Kingdom contribution 60 per cent. of the total.” It is also 
clearly recognised that financial agreements cannot be 
concluded without regard to the underlying economic 
problems. Provision is accordingly made that neither 
Government will impose fresh restrictions on the imports 
from the other country “for protective purposes or for 
exchange reasons.” And, finally, the two Governments 
“will maintain contact as regards their policy in re- 
gard to prices”—a statement whose implications may 
well prove to be as momentous as its literary style 
is deplorable. . 

In the main, these provisions speak for themselves with- 
out requiring the benefit of extended commentary. For the 
duration of the war, sterling and the French franc are linked 
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together as closely as two currencies can be. It follows, 
though both Governments possibly do not yet fully appre- 
ciate the fact, that the two countries will have to pursue 
the same economic policy. If the two currencies are tied 
together, each country will have the right to satisfy itself 
of the fundamental soundness of the finances of the other. 
There have been times in the last quarter-century when 
the British Treasury would not have been at all glad to 
have seen the pound sterling in double harness with the 
franc. And at the moment, M. Reynaud, with his own clear 
notions of what a wartime economic policy involves (ex- 
pressed with brilliant eloquence in his speech to the 
Chamber on Wednesday), would be well within his 
rights if he asked Sir John Simon a few penetrating 
questions about the destination towards which the two 
currencies may be pushed by the present lack of policy 
in Great Britain. 

Once more, as with every aspect of the economic war 
that comes under consideration, the argument leads irre- 
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sistibly to the need for some organ of government in this 
country capable both of formulating and of executing an 
economic policy. The trouble is not so much that the Goy. 
ernment’s economic policy is faulty as that there is appar- 
ently no policy at all. And yet the perils of indecision are 
all too clear; if we do nothing we get inflation. 

The demand for an economic member of the War Cabj- 
net must therefore be pressed and pressed again. This 
demand is following the course that has become familiar in 
these matters. The Prime Minister has stopped denying 
that there is any merit in the proposal; he now merely 
says that it cannot be done yet. If precedent is followed, it 
will take him eighteen months to two years to admit his 
error and create the post, endowed with inadequate powers 
and occupied by some mediocrity. But perhaps in wartime, 
with the added pressure of the French Government’s 
anxious “interest in the matter, the normal process may be 
shortened and we may be able to begin to have an 
economic policy before inflation has gone very far. 


Geneva and the Aggressors 


HE Assembly of the League of Nations has met under 

circumstances which might well have surprised 
Woodrow Wilson even more than the occasion of the meet- 
ing would have saddened him. Had he lived to see the fate 
of his handiwork, he might have considered that by meet- 
ing this week the members of the League, at least in small 
measure, atoned for their past errors of omission. His 
principles have been shot to pieces, his hopes shattered, 
his work reviled as much or more than it has been praised : 
and yet the League meets in solemn council to expel from 
its midst a member whose aggression is condemned by 
every nation which has a right to call itself civilised. What- 
ever may be thought of the League’s past deeds and of 
its present condition, it may be recorded that this week’s 
meeting is a potent memorial of that world consciousness, 
halting and half-realised though it may have been, which 
caused the League’s foundation twenty years ago. 

Therein perhaps lies the real significance of the League’s 
meeting. Hitherto the war has been confined to European 
States, Russia intervening only in a secondary way: it was 
permissible even to call this the European War and for 
non-European nations to believe themselves exempt from 
its more serious implications. But overnight the war has 

much more than European. Stalin has lifted it on 
to another plane of ideology and transferred it to a far 
wider geographical sphere. He has given a practical 
demonstration of what can happen in a world where aggres- 
sion is not restrained. He has demonstrated that neither 
innocence nor geographical remoteness from the main 
areas of conflict will shelter a nation whose territory is 
coveted by another. And by proving the similarity of aims 
and methods between the totalitarian dictator-States, he 
has helped in concentrating the full force of the world-wide 
opposition to these evil things behind the only people who 
are doing something practical about it. 

This is the full significance of the Soviet-Finnish 
dispute, making of it a matter far wider than Stalin’s 
desire to seize, while he can, some strategic security against 
whomever is the victor in the West. But the Finns can 
hardly be expected to console themselves with the réle of 
corpus vile. By their appeal to the League they wished, 
very understandably, to canalise into some practical form 
the somewhat vaporous waves of sympathy which came 
rolling from across the Atlantic and seas far nearer at hand. 
They wished to draw the world’s attention to their suffer- 
ings. And they seized an opportunity which, through no 
immediate fault of their own, was never open to the Polish 
ee Baltic 

tates. 

Now that we are confronted with a meeting of the 
League at a moment when we are entering upon what 
may be years of pitiless warfare, it will be well to make up 
our minds quickly on two connected matters. The first is 
to decide precisely why the League has found such pro- 
found support at this time, for upon that diagnosis will 


partly depend the calculation of what help we may our- 
selves expect to receive in a cause that is no less just and 
necessary. The second is to decide how far as an individual 
nation we should interpret the spirit of the League’s expul- 
sion and condemnation of the U.S.S.R. as an obligation to 
take direct measures of reprisal. 

Both decisions will largely depend on the actual course 
of events at Geneva. On the whole it seems to be true that 
the general realisation that Germany is to be identified with 
the U.S.S.R. in this attack on Finland will bring us 
deepened sympathy and support from those nations which 
have allowed considerations of their own neutrality to 
outweigh those of long-term policy. From the South 
American countries it would be unrealistic to expect much 
more than words and goodwill, nor do we need to ask for 
more. Of the effect on the United States more cannot yet 
be said than that it will be profound and that it will not 
advance the cause of the isolationists. 

Upon the second decision, that concerning our own future 
action, we should be guided still more closely by the trend 
of events. It will be wise to ignore those things done at 
Geneva which in fact will be found to sum up to little 
more than mere beating of the air. The League has done 
this week in condemnation of the U.S.S.R. all that it was 
able to do; no harm has been rendered to our caust; 
and we may be thankful that the lid was not taken still 
further off the cauldron of cross-interests which the att- 
tude of nations so widely varying in their circumstances 
as China and Latvia has revealed. With a little tact and 
care, however, the League may do something more in the 

ing weeks in the way of giving Finland material 
as well as moral support. The most useful suggestion to this 
end seems to have come from the Norwegian delegate, who 
asked that a committee might be formed for the practical 
assistance of Finland. 


might afford practical evidence of the of their sym- 
pathies. Up to the time of writing, no decision had been 


taken as to the formation of a committee of this kind; 
it seems, however, that the British and French interests 
would certainly delegate representatives to it, the more s0 
since they have already speeded the dispatch of war 
materials a The resolution recommended to the 


case does, however, call on members “to furnish such 
material and humani assistance within their power, 
and asks them “ to abstain from any action likely to reduce 
Finland’s power of resistance.” ‘ 

It does not require Scandinavian persuasion to convince 
us of the moral obligation to help Finland. At the same 
time, it must be made clear beyond a shadow of doubt that 
neither the British nor the French Governments will relent 
one jot of their pressure on Germany for that purpose. The 
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has assembled to discuss the invasion of Finland, 
and by what appears to have been a condition of Switzer- 
land’s consent to receive the delegates within her frontiers, 
the League may discuss no other subject; but the under- 
lying presumption of all that is said, and one that will 
escape no one, is the German invasion of Poland. 

So in whatever is done must be implicit the knowledge 
that it is Germany that is the enemy. That knowledge, 
and the determination to prosecute their war against Ger- 
many with undivided force, must condition the British and 
French attitude to whatever practical proposals are made 
for Finland’s assistance, This may seem a hard saying 
for the Finns, fighting now for their lives, but no measure 
of sympathy can obscure the fact that Germany is the first 
cause of their peril, and that the defeat of Germany must 
remain the paramount war aim of the Allied nations. In his 
bearing at » Mr R. A. Butler, the British represen- 
tative, has made this clear enough by implication: his atti- 
tude might be summed up as one of support but not 
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of initiation of measures against the U.S.S.R. So far there 
seems no ground for criticism of the British and French 
attitude, for it has been well balanced between the necessity 
to condemn Russia’s action and the necessity to leave un- 
hampered our power to defeat Germany. If there is to be 
criticism, it will not be on the absence of extreme measures 
against Russia, but on the insufficiency of the League’s 
practical help to Finland. It is to be hoped that the South 
American States will not be allowed to leave without the 
ways in which they might co-operate in that direction being 
made clear to them. 

It is fanciful to see in this week’s meeting of the League 
the omens of a world-wide coalition against the U.S.S.R. 
In any case that is for the Russians to decide. Meanwhile, 
our task is to beat Germany. If the developments of these 
coming weeks, in Scandinavia as in the Balkans, reveal 
Russian policy as a threat to European safety, then that 
threat can be answered only by a united Europe. And that 
is unthinkable while the Nazis remain in power. 


Wages and the War Effort 


HE wages bill is still going up; and mounting with it 
T are fears of the effects of the rise on the financial 
system and the national war effort. These fears are many 
and various. In the first place, the fear of an accele- 
rating spiral of wages and prices, ending in a grand 
monetary crash, has spread beyond the speculations of 
economists and bankers and can now be heard on as many 
lips as a popular song. This despite the fact that many 
different reasons have been given for each individual rise 
which has taken place in prices and wage rates, and that 
any attempt to establish a simple cause-and-effect relation 
between prices in general and wages in general at the 
present time must be regarded with suspicion. 

There are other and more concrete fears. Is it possible 
to-day to pursue a competitive export policy with a rising 
wage bill? Will the trade unions refuse to co-operate in 
a policy which aims at checking the rise in working-class 
incomes? Or, what is even more important, if they consent 
to co-operate, will they carry with them their less com- 
promising elements and the traditionally militant areas like 
Clydeside? All these are unanswered questions, and, 
because they are unanswered, the fears which lie behind 
them are magnified. 

The misgivings of the general public have their counter- 
part within the unions themselves. The Trades Union 

gress, through its economic committee, has been 
examining the question of the relation between prices and 
wages, and it is becoming reasonably clear that there 
will be no merely doctrinaire refusal to face the conse- 
quences of higher wages on the price-level and on economic 
policy in general. Its reaction to Sir John Simon’s speech 
of November 29th, in which he hinted at the necessity for 
further financial sacrifices by all sections of the community, 
indicated that the General Council is inclined to be very 
cautious. The Chancellor’s statement was hardly of the 
character to elicit a ready response from the unions. It 
was a demand for sacrifices from the workers, but couched 
in general terms and lacking in any indication of the 


not 
broadside from the T.U.C. is an impressive indication of 
the careful thought which it is giving to the question of 


course, be unfair to Sir John Simon to 
could given any complete particu- 
lars of the additional amounts which will be required in 
the coming financial year from the tax-paying and loan- 
i calculation, based on 

at hi have helped to turn 
repeal, Tne seaseuably ‘concrete; even if unpleasant, 


Propositions. In default of more itative particulars 
from the Treasury, a calculation may made on the basic 


be 
assumption that total expenditure in the year commencing 
April 1, 1940, will be of the order of £3,000 millions. It 


is necessary to emphasise that, if expenditure is in fact 
kept down to such a level, we stand in grave danger of 
failing to win the war, and that in view of this all the 
dependent estimates which are here made are very con- 
servative. Of the above £3,000 millions, about £1,000 
millions may be obtained by taxation at the rates already 
announced. The remaining £1,900 millions cannot be 
wholly borrowed without incurring the gravest risk of 
inflation. Several hundred millions more will have to be 
found by taxation. 

An even heavier mulcting of the rich could not bring 
in more than about £60 to £70 millions more, even if 
every penny of net income over £2,000 were taken for the 
Exchequer. If the whole of the money is to be raised with- 
out requiring any contribution from the wage-earners— 
as was urged by the Labour opponents to Mr Keynes’s 
scheme for compulsory saving—the implication is that 
several hundred millions will have to be found from the 
incomes between £250 and £2,000. But even with the 
standard rate at 7s, 6d. the yield of income tax on these 
incomes will not be more, in 1940-41, than about £320 
millions. To increase the burden of income tax on these in- 
comes by 50 per cent. is as much as, or more than, is 
humanly possible. In short, £250 millions is about the 
absolute maximum of the additional yield that can be got 
out of income tax and surtax, the only taxes that can be 
designed to hit the incomes of the rich and the middle-class 
and spare those of the wage-earners. It is not reasonably 
possible to avoid the conclusion that an additional working- 
class contribution of at least £100 millions, and probably 
much more, will have to be made, either by taxes or by com- 
pulsory saving, if an annual expenditure of £3,000 millions 
is to be met without inflation. But it must be reiterated 
that our maximum war effort cannot be attained at that 
level. So a clear alternative emerges. We must levy on 
working-class incomes or lose the war. 

What is more, if the sums required are not obtained in 
this way the only alternative is inflation under the guise of 
large-scale borrowing. If that is adopted the working class 
will simply be relieved of a proportion of its income by 
uncontrollable means and in a disorderly manner. Taxation 
has at least the merit of being tangible and calculable. If 
it is accompanied by the imposition of a minimum below 
which no incomes shall be allowed to fall, and by a scienti- 
fically arranged system of family allowances, it may yet be 
possible to pay for the war in real terms, instead of pre- 
tending to pay for it by an inflationary process which can 
only end in disaster and misery for all—and for the poor 
in particular. 

It has been pointed out already that the few recent 
statements of the trade union attitude to the limitation of 
working-class incomes have given evidence of at least a 
partial recognition of the dangers of current developments. 
The only positive pronouncements have been to the effect 
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that incomes at or near the subsistence level must not be 
reduced, and that it is necessary to give some monetary 
inducement to those workers who are called upon to in- 
crease their output. The first claim can be accepted whole- 
heartedly; the second with the reservation that the rewards 
given must not involve total amounts so large that 
they increase the pressure of inflation and so defeat their 
own object. The main point is that an increase in the 
general level of wages should not be pleaded for by point- 
ing to these special cases. Exceptional needs must be met 
by exceptional devices. nth 

The published figures of wage increases already indi- 
cate that a halt will soon have to be called. Two million 
workers at the very least were affected by the increases 
granted in September and October (The Economist, 
November 4, pages 163-4), and as many have been added 
by rises subsequently granted in building, furniture trades, 
wool combing and other textiles and numerous miscellan- 
eous industries. The actual amounts involved are uncer- 
tain. In the industries for which statistics are compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour wage increases coming into opera- 
tion in September amounted to £128,600 weekly, and in 
October to a further £86,000 weekly. In November the rate 
of increase almost certainly accelerated by reason of the 
commencement of rises negotiated in the early weeks of 
the war and of the retrospective action of the rises granted 
to railwaymen by the Railway Staff National Tribunal 
and now accepted by the companies. These alone will cost 
£1,000,000 a year. What all these items add up to it is 
impossible to say. Mr Keynes forecasts an increase in the 
purchasing power of wage earners by at least £500 millions 
in a full year. Even allowing for a reduction of unemploy- 
ment and for the gaps in the Ministry of Labour figures, 
this seems a rather high estimate, but there is no doubt 
whatever that the rise which is actually taking place with- 
out any further speeding up will have a direct effect on 
prices. 

All these facts are no doubt influencing the deliberations 
of the trade union leaders. But a further consideration 
which must now be given equal with purely 
domestic developments arises from the recent advance 
which has been made in the tightening up of economic col- 
laboration between this country and France. The general 
aspects of the question are dealt with more fully on 
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ges 403-4. It is only necessary to emphasise he 
Pollaboration has now been extended to en women 
price policy, and that henceforward it will be increas. 
ingly difficult to consider matters of wage policy without 
constant reference to parallel developments in France. 

The present position is that the French working class js 
making greater sacrifices than the British. No attempt to 
attribute this suggestion solely to German propaganda 
can alter its factual basis. Five million Frenchmen 
are mobilised, and a proportion of these are employed on 
essential manufactures at military rates of pay only. The 
rest of the industry of France is being carried on by women, 
older men and boys, whose wages are at any time below 
the average level. ‘These are facts which cannot be ignored 
in this country, if economic collaboration is to have any 
real meaning. 

The trade unions have given positive proof that they do 
not ignore them by sending to France seven of their 
representatives to consult with the council of the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail. The first meeting will be ex- 
ploratory, and it is not anticipated that any positive deci- 
sions will be reached until January, when a French delega- 
tion of seven will meet the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress in London. But relative wage levels will 
occupy a prominent place from the outset. The agenda also 
includes a consideration of the French decrees which 
stabilise wages, regulate payment for overtime, and abolish 
the shop steward system. 

A full explanation of the present French arrangements 
will contain some facts which will test to the uttermost 
the willingness of the British unions for continuous under- 
standing. The T.U.C. representatives will be unable to 
escape the conclusion that sacrifices will have to be made 
by the British working class before equality of effort with 
France is reached. If they accept the logic of the situation 
the unions will not only be contributing to the winning of 
the war. They will also be serving the best interests of the 
workers they represent. For the interests of British labour 
are not best served by snatching at any chances of a rise 
that the war situation may offer. They are served by a clear 
realisation that the hardships imposed by inflation are 
much heavier and much less equitable than those imposed 
by carefully controlled taxation. 


The Indian Crisis 


ECENT events in India are ominously like the pro- 
logue of a tragedy—a tragedy desired by none and 

the result not of any over-ruling fate, but of human error 
and rashness. While the point of view of national India 
is entitled to the utmost sympathy and respect, it is im- 
possible not to feel that Congress, through a mistaken 
analysis of the political situation, through an inability to 
stand up to uninformed public opinion, and through a 
curious willingness to risk consequences which might have 
appalled the more responsible, has allowed itself to take 
up a position the probable result of which, unless some 
agreement is speedily arrived at, is the wreck of all the 
hopes raised by the co-operation of the past two years. 
To the European observer, Congress appears to be playing 
into the hands of the Moslem extremists and of any reac- 


co-operation with the Government, it became clear that 
the “ rightist ” leaders would show themselves no less de- 
termined to exploit the situation, and the embarrassments 
of the British Government, than the left. 

In the subsequent negotiations Congress has asked for 4 
declaration in principle of India’s independence; for some 
immediate constitutional advance as an earnest of Britains 
sincerity; and for an undertaking that at the end of the 
war a constituent assembly should be called to draft a new 
constitution, the British Government pledging itself 0 
accept without reservation the constitution thus arrived at. 
This is the price for co-operation now asked. Some 
observers feel that a much lower price might have been 
acceptable if in the first few weeks of the war the British 
Government had taken the initiative with generous pro 
posals; but that opportunity, if ity there was, has 
been missed. Congress demands will now not be abated 
and are on the contrary likely to rise. Congress will reflect 
and be impelled by the temper of Hindu and middle-class 
India which, now that the first enthusiasm for an ene 
war is spent, is ing increasingly intransigen 
heady, steadily more inclined to over-estimate the s 
of its position, and more reluctant to count the cost. ' 
being paid to the tragic, the incalculable, consequences ° 
a breach, the most careful study must be made before the 


down as a general principle of 
i should go to almost any lengths 
in the satisfaction of national demands, provided, howeve": 
that in so doing we do not incur dangers and create situa 
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ich would be even more formidable than those 
ona by a break. At first sight the Congress demands, 
though radical, have a certain attractiveness and plausi- 
bility; the stumbling block is, however, the demand for the 
constituent assembly, on which Congress leaders declare 
no compromise to be possible, which they decline to sepa- 
rate from their other proposals, and to which they are 
apparently attached with almost the tenacious unreason of 
a lover. This demand raises in its acutest form India’s 
communal problem, and the British Government has to 
consider whether by conceding it, it would not cause such 
dissatisfaction among the Moslems as to lead to civil war. 

Congress, while not denying the existence of a com- 
munal problem, argues that its gravity can be easily over- 
stated; that it was created by the British Government and 
that if that Government disinterests itself in India the 
problem will cease to exist. These are grave misconcep- 
tions, though held by many with perfect sincerity. While 
it is true that some Moslems have joined or have sympathies 
with Congress (Congress Moslems forming until recently 
the Government of the North-West Frontier Province), 
and while there may, as is often rather optimistically 
stated, be growing mutual tolerance among the younger 
generation, there are unfortunately sections of the Moslem 
community which still are more communal than national 
in their interests, and which are a minority in almost 
precisely the same sense as the Protestants in Ireland, the 
Jews in Palestine, or as were the Sudeten Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Their particularism may be deplorable; 
but to ignore it is fatal. 

The significance of the demand for a constituent 
assembly is that it would give to the Hindu majority the 
power to impose a constitution on the minorities. Congress 
promises, and no doubt with perfect sincerity, to safeguard 
the cultural and religious interests of the Moslems; but it 
argues that in great national interests, where the interests 
of the minority conflict with those of the nation and where 
no compromise is possible, the will of the majority must 
prevail. It is hard to challenge a principle which at first 
sight appears so reasonable and just: yet the history of 


post-Versailles Europe is nothing but the repeated proof | 


of its unwisdom. The lesson of post-war Europe is that in 
a heterogeneous society, democracy of the “one man one 
vote” type will never ensure a stable political life. For 
though each member of the minority may possess equal 
civic rights with individual members of the majority, the 
sectional interests of the minority will always be voted 
down: the minority therefore does not accept the consti- 
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tution in its heart, embraces the first Opportunity to 
sabotage it, and at a time of crisis is a disloyal element 
in the State. In India, no constitution has any prospect of 
permanence which is not voluntarily accepted by all those 
sections of the Moslems whose power, if exerted uncon- 
stitutionally, could disrupt the State or gravely embarrass 
the work of government. Well-organised, resolute, enjoying 
the sympathy of large sections of the army, with great 
vested interests to defend, the Moslems have it in their 
power to Overturn any constitution of which they seriously 
disapprove. Though it may, indeed, be urged that this 
power is against the interests of progress and national 
India, it is none the less a reality. To attempt to impose 
a constitution upon the Moslems against their will is to 
run the risk of insurrection. It is, in fact, though Congress 
is unwilling to face such an unpleasant reality, to run the 
risk of a Palestine in North India, on a larger scale and 
with infinitely graver repercussions throughout the Middle 
East and far beyond. 

It is with these considerations in mind that the British 
Government has to seek a way to satisfy the very natural 
desire for constitutional advance: and if the Moslems 
reject the proposal for a constituent assembly the British 
can force it upon them. If Congress is asking more than the 
British can concede, the issue may then turn on our 
being able to persuade Congress to adopt, in spite of the 
effervescence in the country, a more realist analysis of the 
dangers of their strategy and of the advantages of com- 
promise. Grave as the situation is becoming, something 
might perhaps still be hoped from a reaffirmed declara- 
tion on our part that if Congress and the chief sectional 
leaders can agree upon a form of Dominion constitution, 
the British Parliament will ratify this, reserving only the 
right to secure reasonable protection for our legitimate 
interests; an undertaking that we would hold entirely aloof 
from negotiations between Congress and Moslems on these 
lines; and a simultaneous gesture which should demon- 
strate our sincerity and touch the imagination of the 
country, as, for example, a programme for accelerated 
Indianisation of the army. But, above all, the British task 
is to persuade Congress again in all sincerity of the honesty 
of our intentions, and to point to the two contrasted 
pictures: one of the continuance of the co-operation of the 
past two years, which could hardly fail to bring in a 
comparatively short time the substance of all that India 
politically aims at; the other of the drift towards a head-on 
collision which no one desires and the result of which 
could further no cause except that of reaction. 


The Economic Alignment 


HE table that is printed on the next two pages is an 
, attempt to bring together, in .convenient form, a 
statistical survey of the most important facts of the 
€conomic alignment of the nations. 
ule swans = of the oe have been arranged in at 
Ps according to their geographical position and politi- 
cal sympathies, The first three a the last two groups are 
self-explanatory; they are the Allies and Greater Germany 
with her conquests. The neutrals have been arranged in 
seven groups. There are three obvious groups of European 
neutrals—the western and northern neutrals; Russia; and 
Italy with the Danubian States (Hungary, Jugoslavia, Rou- 
Coe Bulgaria). The Near Eastern group includes 
teece, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Iraq, Iran and Afghanis- 
a The United States is a group by itself. Spain and 
ortugal have been included with Latin America. “ Asia 
“ Africa” includes not only those neutral countries not 
sare included, but also the Spanish, Portuguese and 
ny colaees 
. he order in which these twelve are arranged is 
intended as a rough order of pinticence. Thus, from Ger- 
Pre As point of view (reading from right to left), the most 
: —— circumstance is to have supplies of materials in 
in territories; the next best is to have them in the 
th Y accessible Danubian countries; the next in Russia; 
© Rext in the Oslo states (where the advantage of acces- 


sibility is—or should be—outweighed by the effects of 
Allied competition). From the Allies’ point of view, the 
American Neutrality Act makes the United States a less 
desirable source of supply than Latin America, for goods 
which can be obtained there. But the shipping distances 
to Asia and Africa are a serious drawback to purchases 
from these countries. 

In general, then, the nearer the big figures are to the 
left the greater the Allies’ advantage. 

In the case of neutrals, it is not their total production 
that is relevant to the assessment of war potential but only 
the export surpluses that they can sell to the belligerents. 
Figures of exports have therefore been appended for the 
neutral groups. 

In amaeias figures refer to the year 1937. For crops, 
however, they are an average of three years about 1937. 
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1] | Se 
| Li a AR SO eee TRL 
| _ United British British Spain, | oe 
| Kingdom | Dominions and Portugal United Asia and 
| and | and French and Latin States Africa 
1 France | India Colonies America 

A.—GENERAL | 
1, Population ...........:+-sssesssseeeeeees (millions) 89 396 154 158 132 681 
2. Value of foreign trade (million gold dollars) 5,880 3,780 2,160 2,940 3,730 2,980 
3. Shipping .............++++- (million gross tons) 20-41 2-00 0-40 3-06 12-34 5-20 
4. Motor vehicles in use ............++. (millions) | 4-61 2-86 0-43 0-97 29-71 0-36 
5. Automobiles produced ........... (thousands) 693 — — 4,809 14 
6. Electricity generated (thousand million kw.h.) } 46°9 39-3 1-1 8-9 140 29-8 
7. Gold produced ............ss++++++ (metric tons) | 2 551 69 70 128 | 62 
B.—FOoopsTUuUFFS 
Bi: WHERE » sceiiceseccccczescess (million metric tons) 9-46 22-16 2-55 12-57 22-07 22:67 
2-59 1-12 0-03 
Di TABG « skacdarivccrsoscocccsiil (million metric tons) 0-76 0-18 0-02 0:77 1-10 om 
0-08 0-06 sind 
ee ey (million metric tons) 1-88 4-61 2-27 2-53 4-50 3-36 
0-30 0-25 0:05 
BD. GRARD.. cccentncsscecccscccsed (million metric tons) 6-64 5-70 0-23 1-58 14-52 1-09 
0-37 0-08 — 
BR BR cccnadiercnnncgsnontes (million metric tons) 0-54 4-47 1-90 16-60 57-84 10-99 
7-20 1-30 0-45 
13. Potatoes .............000 (million metric tons) 21-10 5-10 0-34 7-03 9-94 5-07 
0-03 0-05 0-04 
14. Sugar (@)............00+++ (million metric tons) 1-23 4-61 1-33 5-72 2-59 4-74 
3-44 0-06 3°15 
is EER. ibdeaachapcecuvenncoed (million metric tons) 2-79 2-61 0-23 3-89 7-09 0-33 
| 0-80 00@ =| - 
NE akc ceknncncanesncnes (million metric tons) 0-26 0-55 0-01 t 0-06 0-97 
0-01 ~- = 
C.—LIVESTOCK 
BE soa vonsicoectncgensontnetoiiil (millions) 25 204 48 83 66 43 
SID iss csngesss\onccerencwnernecthil (millions) 36 233 51 125 53 24 
REED ci csckicciensccsncccccsscscacsssseail (millions) 12 8 6 43 44 78 
D.—METALS AND MINERALS | } 
20. Coal (6) (6) .........00000- (million metric tons) || 288-9 66-3 2:2 | 9-4 448-4 80-5 
0-2 14-2 7:0 
OE Mii Sac an cc ccs (million metric tons) || 52-40 6-95 5-70 5-40 74-50 3°52 
4:70 1-30 2-20 
22. Manganese ore .......... (million metric tons) -- 1:70 0-57 0-48 0:04 aos 
0-40 _ 
23. Pig iron and ferro-alloys (million metric tons) 16-55 3-86 onc 0-38 37-73 3 . 
a 0-80 0 
24. Steel (Cc) ..e.ceecceeeseeees (million metric tons) | 21-09 3-72 aah 0-38 51-40 6-15 
whee 0-34 0-10 
25. Copper (d)  ........2..++. (million metric tons) _— 0-30 0:28 0-55 0:76 0:25 
0-52 0-27 0-17 
BG Ti GD. hiscscsncnccoses (million metric tons) 0-03 0-48 0-13 0-32 0-42 0-02 
0-30 0-02 0-01 
El MIEUGEY ocncsngusconensesil (million metric tons) 0-01 0:44 0-10 0-21 0-57 0-03 
0-20 0-01 re 
ei adh cccpeccensica’ (million metric tons) — naa 0-10 0-03 — 0-08 
0-03 se 0:07 
29. Nickel (d) ............... (million metric tons) _— 0-10 0-01 os aay _ 
30. Petroleum (c) ........... (million metric tons) 0-07 0-67 5-14 42-43 172-87 17-96 
30-00 22-00 15-00 
E.—TEXTILES 
BE, COMMRIA scecdnscvecnaciesend (million metric tons) — 1-04 0-18 0-64 3:13 0-84 
0-38 1:24 0-14 
Se WIRE coiceccacscceccccsend (million metric tons) 0-07 0-77 0-05 0-31 0-21 a 
0-20 — 7 
FB IOI viiiiicedtnnynccccvinces (million metric tons) 0-03 jd mite in i — 
34. Rayon (¢) ......sssss0e0: (million metric tons) 0-104 0-007 a. 0-004 o- {55 0-236 
F.—OTHER MATERIALS 
35. Rubber ............00000 (million metric tons) — 0-01 0-57 0-02 ite 0-40 
0-02 fal 0-40 
36. Timber .........ecesseseee: (million cu. metres) | 0-25 1:16 6-79 0-61 4-00 1:75 
37. Paper (1) ve.ecescsceseeees (million metric tons) | 3-16 4-31 | - 0-30 11-65 0-81 
__ ™ Adjustments have been made, where for the of Poland annexed by Russia. 
(a) Production in terms of refined. (b) Including in terms of coal. () Production includes crude material onl 
export figures include crude material and also exports of of refined products from countries producing crude material. 
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production, italic figures denote exports. 
" H EUROPEAN NEUTRALS 1 THE ENEMY e T page ets ————$_$_$___ 
-— | , 
| Oslo U.S.S.R.* Italy =| Poland* | } 
The Near | States and a hice 1 < 
East and , Baltic © Danube | Czecho- | Germany | 
| Switzerland | States | — States | slovakia | } 
7 ite ea oe ae ~ _ re 
| ‘is al | | i A.—GENERAL 
73 H 102 38 75 i) Bo INO ceri ndaceasicsedocavessnectel 
670 =| = 3,950 570 1,500 | 660 | 3,000 2. Value of foreign trade (million gold dollars 
2:12 | 10-57 1-63 3-68 0-09 3-94 | 3. Shipping..................... (million gross tons) 
0-08 =| 0°90 0-60 0-51 | 0-14 | ~~ 1-57 | 4 Motor vehicles in use ..........0004. (millions) 
en Q 191 75 i 14 338 | 5. Automobiles produced ............ (thousands) 
0-40 | 36-2 37-6 18-20 | 6:6 51:6 || 6. Electricity generated (thousand million kw.h.) 
6 160 8 ! 1 — } 7. Gold produced............ pececeeie (metric tons) 
| | B.—FoopsturFFs 
10-20 2-39 38-88 18-43 | 2-82 5-23 DORR fakiidasecccerindaci milli i 
0:19 | 0-18 0-57 1:67 | | ca .( On metric tons) 
0:47 ee | 24-64 1-75 5-89 8-15 PC TIIB as sciitcediconeservcivess milli i 
0-03 «|| 0-08 0-25 ae | ye (million metric tons) 
4:06 | 1:88 8-70 2:74 || 1-98 4:05 10. Barley .........:c.ceeseees million metri 
0:46 0-16 | 0-29 0-38 | | ey (million ¢ tons) 
0-36 | 414 | 20:19 | 4-91 | 2-95 | 6-41 EES eee milli 
0-01 0-05 0-06 0-02 | ( On metric tons) 
2:52 ~- | 2:84 . . | 0:41 0-35 Seis BIND cbdicitinansenntipnecid (million metric tons) 
% or ee . i 
0-38 12-43 77-09 9-10 | 35:20 | 53-92 13, Potatoes .....csssccseseeee (million metric tons) 
— | 0-48 0-04 0-19 | | 
0-23 | 0-91 2-31 | 0-63 | 1-01 | = 1-93 14, Sugar (@) .....sccceesees million metric tons 
0:06 0-19 | 0-13 | 0-03 | | ugar (a) ( ) 
0:06 | 1-59 2-37 0-90 | 0-88 | 4-00 15. Meat......csccscesesesessees (million metric tons) 
— | 0-28 | 0-07 | 0-03 | | 
002 | 0-49 0-27 | 0-07, | 0:13) | 0-54 =} 16. Butter ........ccceeseeeee (million metric tons 
0-25 | 006 | oo | | 
| | | C.—Livestock 
ee 15 63 | 20 | 4 23 cians cael tile alee ale (millions) 
45 6 13 47s 3 Do! MID .cvsecoconssotenveadsisserkintcbe (millions) 
| 8 wey 13 | e 4 27 | | SE SR REESE ie aS (millions) 
} | | 
| | | D.—METALS AND MINERALS 
2406) 6 645-5 | 110-00 | 8 638-8 | 227-7 Bi De GD: occ. coi cecscces (million metric tons) 
0-3 | ee yore 1 oR | | | 
0-40 8 86| «24:00 | 28:00 {| 2.07. | 2:60 | 9-70 = |i 21, Tron ore ..cccccccescecees: (million metric tons) 
0-30 | 17:50 | 0-35 | o6 | | 
019 || 0-01 =| 3-00 0-12 | Oo | 22. Manganese ore ......... (million metric tons) 
019 | 0-01 1-00 wks | 
— | 7-56 | 14-50 1-40 | 2-40 16-30 23. Pig iron and ferro-alloys (million metric tons) 
| O58 | O14 | oor | 
| 7:50 17:50 | 3.00 | 3-78 | 20-01 DE. Semel (6) ncccscccccsseceees (million metric tons) 
| . O47. | ra | ais | 
7 | 0-04 | 0-09 | 0-04 — | 0-03 25. Copper (d) ......seceeeees (million metric tons) 
; | O03 | 0-03 | ; 
0-01 | o-o1 | 0-06 0-11 | 0-01 0-09 26. Lead (d) ....ccssceeeceees (million metric tons) 
0:01 0-01 a 0-04 
0-02 } 0-05 | 0-07 0-13 0-08 0-18 BE I = Saiiinn.cccccescees (million metric tons) 
0-01 0-03 aes 0-08 
FT | —_ — oe — ~— 28. Tim (d)  .ccsesececeeeeeees (million metric tons) 
i i 
- _ ~ 
—_ a tw — | -- 29. Nickel (d)  ..-.....sseeeee (million metric tons) 
i 28-32 7-26 0-02 | 0-48 | 30. Petroleum (c) .........++: (million metric tons) 
We foe 1-80 5-70 | 
E.—TEXTILEs 
0-54 — 0-81 o-o1 | hla aise cocoesuse (million metric tons) 
0-41 opus 0-19 eis sini sis 
0-06 0-01 0-12 0-08 0-01 | 0-02 i A i (million metric tons) 
003 | 0-08 = = | ae 
ae | 0-04 0-63 0-03 0-04 | = 0-03 OG, Pie eo enscivnsssincivicsccecsi (million metric tons) 
—~ 0-06 0-08 0-02 “a1: ° 
e | 0-026 0-007 0-120 0-011 | 0-157 34, Rayon (¢) ......ssessseeeees (million metric tons) 
| 
| F.—OTHER MATERIALS 
e ! anes — -- | -- 35. Rubber — ......--seeeeeeees (million metric tons) 
cals 9:44 7-65 3-23 1°95 | 2-28(g) || 36. Timber .......-...-:seeeeeee (million cu. metres) 
0-02 3-19 1-05 0-62 0-47 3-87 37. Paper (f) ..--.sesceeeeeees (million metric tons) 


(e) Including staple fibre. 
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NOTES OF 


The War in Finland.—The military situation has 
scarcely changed during the past seven days. The main 
effort of the Red Army seems to have been concentrated 
on a drive towards Rovaniemi, the railhead which would 
give them eventual access to the Gulf of Bothnia and the 
Kinnish-Swedish frontier, and in this direction they have 
taken the small town of Salla. Once they reach Rovaniemi 
they will have cut Finland’s north-south communications, 
and the Petsamo district should then fall to them without 
much trouble. But the ground is excessively difficult and 
the Finnish resistance very keen. On the other points of 
attack, north and south of Lake Ladoga, and in the 
extreme north, the Finns have remained masters of the 
situation. The so-called Mannerheim Line on the Karelian 
Isthmus, in reality a well-placed line of concrete redoubts, 
is still intact. No landings have been attempted along the 
coast. Weather conditions have discouraged the bombing 
of open towns. It seems fairly certain that the fire-power, 
mobility, and high morale of the Finnish army have falsi- 
fied the calculations of the Russian Command. But the 
sum is now reduced to one of mere numbers. By pressing 
home their attacks on four or five points along the frontier, 
the Russians may suffer appalling loss of life; if that does 
not stop them, then they may be fairly sure of success, for 
no matter how hard the Finns fight there is then no ques- 
tion of transferring reserves or of relieving battle-worn 
troops. By skill and mobility, however, it may be that the 
Finns will be able to conserve their man-power; and the 
problem then will reduce to one of supply. Since they 
are fighting in their own country, the Finns are unlikely 
to run short of food and clothing, at least for some time; 
shortage of ammunition, small arms, and artillery repre- 
sents the real danger. Britain, France and Sweden are now 
sending small consignments of war material, but it seems 
that these will have to be consid enhanced if they 
are to have any decisive effect. For the moment the Ger- 
mans have taken no steps to interrupt the passage of sup- 
plies within the Baltic—while the Russian blockade is 
limited by the minefields laid between the Swedish and 
Finnish coasts and the Aaland Islands—but the continu- 
ance of this non-intervention cannot be assured, and, from 
the news that war material i to Finland across 
Germany is being held up, seems likely to cease in the near 
future. Nothing could better illustrate the urgency of the 
Finnish appeal to the League. 


* * * 


The Swedish Dilemma.—The misfortune of Sweden 
is that there is no safe side to the fence upon which 
Swedish public opinion has been sitting for so long. 
Perhaps there never was a safe side; that is a matter for 
argument; at this point it is quite certain that there are 
only degrees of danger and discomfort. If the Swedes now 
declare war on Russia—as a public opinion which has 
become dangerously emotional seems to desire—then by 
implication they have also declared war on Germany; at 
least there can be no doubt that Germany would not miss 
so sterling an opportunity for undertaking the “ protec- 
tion ” of a country that was manifestly incapable of “ pro- 
tecting” itself. The occupation of the Aaland Islands, of 
the iron-ore district, and of key-points in Southern Sweden 
might be demanded, and although the Swedes might then 
receive the active assistance of Britain and France they 
would have invited a war into their own countryside. If 
the Swedish Government wished to step down on the other 
side of their fence, right into Germany's arms, the “ pro- 
tection” might be less painful, but it would be just as 
effective—and in payment for that the Swedes would have 
forfeited their right to be regarded as an independent 
nation. Clearly, then, the Swedes can only remain where 

are, uncertainly on their traditional fence; 
and, as far as the Western Powers are concerned, that is 
the best possible thing they can do. To involve ourselves 
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in war with Russia over Sweden would be to play Ger- 
many’s game exactly in the way she wants it played; if we 
cannot deprive Germany of Sweden’s iron ore then we 
should avoid giving Germany an excuse for seizing it 
outright. Provided that it does not prevent the Swedes 
from helping Finland to the very limit compatible with 
formal neutrality, no exception need therefore be taken to 
the new Swedish Government, ostensibly of “ national 
union” but in fact merely including rather more Right 
opinion than before, which was formed this week. Hr. 
Sandler has gone because he wished to fortify the Aaland 
Islands, and also, one may well suspect, because he was 
very much persona non grata at Berlin and, latterly, at 
Moscow. In his place Hr. Hansson, the Prime Minister, 
has appointed a professional diplomat. Having decided to 
stay on the fence, the Swedish Government is doing what 
it can to mitigate the discomforts of that position. 


* * * 


The Events at Geneva.—The representatives of forty- 
three nations assembled at Geneva over last week-end. 
Monday’s meeting of the Assembly, presided over by Hr. 
Hambro, the Norwegian delegate, listened to a well-argued 
speech from Hr. Holsti, representing Finland, and then 
remitted the question of the cae ¢ (which had 
invoked Articles 11 and 15) to a specially elected Com- 
mittee of Fourteen. Represented on this Committee were: 
Britain, France, Egypt, Bolivia, India, Eire, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Thailand (Siam), Uruguay and 
Venezuela. On Tuesday evening a reply was received 
from the Soviet Government declining the Assembly's 
invitation to take part in the discussions. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday the Committee occupied itself in drafting a 
fact-finding report and a resolution condemning the Soviet 
Government and calling on League members to render 
Finland whatever assistance lay within their power. This 
was presented to the Assembly on Thursday, when forty- 
three nations voted for it, ten abstaining. By then it 
was known that the Soviet Government had refused to 
entertain the suggestion of the League Assembly Com- 
mittee that hostilities should cease in favour of mediation, 
the formal excuse being that the U.S.S.R. was not at war 
with Finland but only with the unrepresentative Govern- 
ment which sits at Helsinki. The demand for 
expulsion came on Wednesday from the tine dele- 
gate, Sefior Freyre, who announced that “the Argentine 

ent were determined to oppose the decay of moral 
values by the brutal use of force.” He said that “ they 
would not consider themselves a member of the League 
so long as the U.S.S.R. could claim that title. The 
Assembly seems to have found this worthy exposition suffi- 
cient for the day, for the Cuban delegate who rose after 
Sefior Freyre, presumably to deliver himself in the same 
vein, was not allowed to speak. 


* * * 


The Course of the War.—Military activity is still 4 
matter of patrols and sporadic bombardments. The British 
Expeditionary Force has been in action, but only in the 
most nominal way. The centre of operations is still at s¢@. 
A si feature of the war so far has been the fact that 
the have done better at sea than many people 
had ed. But no sure conclusions are yet possible. This 
week, for instance, the Royal Navy asserted itself afresh. 
So far its réle has been the quiet though essential one of 
patrol. Temporarily, at least, the submarine has beet 
mastered, but the magnetic mine has taken its on and 
merchant shipping losses are still considerable, t oe 


yet really damaging. This week it was the menace 0! © 
brought Ceaselessly 
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et battleships. On Wednesday, off the coast of Uruguay 
three British cruisers pitted their 6-inch and 8-inch guns 
against the 11-inch guns of the “ Admiral Graf Spee.” The 
cruiser “ Exeter” was damaged in the fight. The pocket 
‘attleship was badly battered; 36 of her crew were killed 
and 70 injured. She limped into Montevideo for repairs. 
There she will stay for an indefinite period, while her assail- 
ants wait outside to cut off her exit. Nearer home there 
were other naval successes. On Tuesday a British sub- 
marine politely gave the “ Bremen ” passage into German 
waters, but took compensation for its chivalry by sinking a 
U-boat and torp:doing a German cruiser. These incidents 
may have no decisive consequences. The Germans’ power 
to strike with sporadic violence at sea is still unblunted. 
But they do demonstrate the Navy’s constant watch and 
ward and efficiency in action. Without the seas kept open 
the war could scarcely be carried on. 


*% * * 


In the Air.—If the Germans have done better at 
sea than was expected, they have done less well than antici- 
pated in the air—since their air force shattered the resist- 
ance of Poland. The attacks on shipping that have been the 
spearhead of German strategy so far have gained nothing 
from the aid of bombing aircraft. Convoyed merchant ships 
and naval squadrons have easily turned away their attempts 
to raid. Only the minelaying seaplanes whose island bases 
are now under constant surveillance by the Royal Air 
Force, a surveillance actively varied by the machine- 
gunning of Borkum and the bombing of Heligoland, have 
had any success at all. On land there have been no attempts 
at raiding, but the scouting planes which have come over 
(in increasing numbers in recent weeks) have met suffi- 
ently strong resistance from fighters and anti-aircraft guns 
to suggest that the present state and organisation of our 
home defences would make determined enemy raiding ex- 
tremely hazardous. Sir Kingsley Wood was able to claim 
in his review of the air war in the Commons this week that 
both in pilots and machines three months of continuous 
though tentative skirmishing have shown Britain to be 
superior. But, even more than the sea struggle, the conflict 
in the air has developed too little yet to give grounds for 
confident conclusions about its course in the future. It is a 
fact that the enemy has not tried to make any effective 
military use of aircraft in the West. Real raids on towns 
were always unlikely, given reasonably efficient ground and 
air defences, except as part of an accompaniment to some 
major offensive, Aircraft gain no ground. Their réle is to 
break a way for advancing troops or to bomb centres of 
production and communications at the same time as pres- 
sure is being exerted on the fighting line. Large-scale raids 
at other times squander machines, pilots and fuel. Britain’s 
successes in the air so far have been almost exclusively 
defensive. Their real gains will have to come in attack. 
That is why the relation of the R.A.F. to the Army and the 
ability of industry to turn out sufficient planes for full 
military use, as well as for defence and patrol, are burning 
topics of the moment. 


* * * 


The Growing Army. Last Saturday’s registration 
gave one more proof that there is no difficulty in providing 
all the men that may be required for the fighting forces. 
The provisional figures show that 238,585 men reported, 
9,914 of whom were provisionally placed on the register 
of conscientious objectors. Some of the remaining 229,671 
Mg = set aside for reserved eae or becouse ~ 

not come to the required ical standards. But 
the number finally called up Ss’ taihg will he little 
~— 200,000, aod most of them will in due couse join 

army in The spearhead of this growing force 
has now taken its place in the main Maginot Line and is 
sharing the vigil of the French troops, under a French 
commander. The publication of this fact marks a stage in 
the British war effort which was signalised by a visit of 
the King, carried out with an accompaniment of military 
ceremony which gained in impressiveness from being per- 
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formed immediately behind the guns of the Maginot Line. 
The visit had a considerable token significance. It must 
now be followed as soon as possible by an expansion of our 
forces in the field to strengthen the personnel as well as 
the concrete defences of our own particular positions on 
the extension of the line between the Moselle and the sea. 
The advance guard is already at its post, and its work is 
being performed punctually and smoothly. The existing 
framework must now be filled out with more and more 
men. To this part of the task the supply organisation must 
make a contribution comparable to that which is already 
being made by the permanent nucleus of the Army and the 
willingness and strength of the young men. It is to be 
hoped that a new impetus will be given to the work of 
supply by the deliberations, behind locked doors, of the 
House of Commons. 


* * * 


Calendar Exports.— Last week the new Parlia- 
mentary session’s debates on the Address were saved from 
complete mediocrity by the discussion of exports and 
economic policy which ended them. Mr Chamberlain was 
still sure that no fresh co-ordination of economic strategy 
was needed to give drive and central direction to the 
marshalling of our economic resources. Mr Stanley’s ably- 
couched reply to the critics of the Board of Trade who rose 
up in all parts of the House was characteristic of Minis- 
terial complacency. Everything was going well now, he 
claimed, after earlier setbacks and dislocation. He played a 
trump card. Exports, by rising 50 per cent. in November 
over their October level, had returned to their pre-war size. 
But Mr Stanley failed to take the trick. The November 
export figures (detailed returns are not yet available) may 
be misleading. The apparent increase in exports is very 
probably made up largely of exports which would have gone 
out in October or even September had it not been for ship- 
ping delays and the obstacles set up by the new administra- 
tive controls upon materials and overseas sales. Moreover, 
world prices went up in November and inflated the export 
returns. It will take more than doubtful successes like this 
one to win over critics who, despite their dismissal as 
amateurs by the Prime Minister, are at least as av fait with 
trade matters as those who bear the burden of State. The 
letter from a Norwegian merchant, which is published on 
page 418 of this issue, is ample evidence of the extent to 
which administrative shortcomings are responsible for the 
failure of British commerce to keep up with Britain’s war 
needs. Unless our exports leap genuinely ahead very soon 
we shall be faced with the prospect of trenching danger- 
ously upon our reserves of gold and foreign exchange. We 
shall see Germany making complete dependants of cus- 
tomers who might be ours. The fact that modern wars can 
be won by the efficient use of economic resources carries 
a corollary. They can equally well be lost by economic 
bungling. 
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Provision for the Unemployed.—Whatever the 
public uneasiness at the possible effects of the present rise 
in wages and the cost of living, it has not been questioned 
that attempts to check the upward movement must avoid 
pressing below the subsistence level the incomes of those 
who are already living at or near that level. The raising of 
Public Assistance payments by Is. in the case of persons 
of sixteen years of age and over and by 6d. for children 
under that age cannot therefore be reasonably opposed. 
Moreover, the criticism which has been levelled at certain 
other Government payments, as for example those made 
to disabled members of the Forces, that they do not dis- 
tinguish adequately between the varying needs of indivi- 
duals, is not applicable in this case, since all recipients of 
Public Assistance are subjected to a means test. In fact, 
the new regulations, which were approved by Parliament 
on Tuesday, can only be criticised for the meagreness of 
the basic scales. It is estimated that the present increase will 
cost {2,500,000 per annum, this amount including the cost 
of certain adjustments to the rules for the payment of rent 
allowances and for making up Public Assistance to Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit rates. 


* * * 


Another class of the unemployed, having rather different 
needs, are those middle-class persons possessing technical 
and business qualifications, but not of a sufficient standard 
to allow them to be included on the Central Register. Their 
need is not so much for immediate sustenance as for a 
better prospect of employment. It is to be met as far as 
possible by the opening of a special register by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, from which appointments 
will be filled not only in Government Departments, but 
also on the staffs of private employers who care to use 
the machinery provided. The need for such machinery has 
been emphasised by the incidence of wartime unemploy- 
ment on these classes; and the fact that they will not be 
required to visit employment exchanges is no doubt a 
wise concession to their particular susceptibilities. 

* * * 


Safe News.—This week’s debate in the Lords on 
censorship and official publicity was little more than a 
personal argument between Lord and the Govern- 
ment’s spokesman about what the noble Lord did or did 
not do while he was working in the censor’s office. This 
was a pity, because there were two topics of great urgency 
awaiting full and constructive discussion. One is the actual 
day-to-day working of the censorship itself. Ostensibly, Sir 
Walter Monckton, who was made head of the censor’s de- 


partment when it was split off from the Ministry of In- ° 


formation two months ago, has the right views about what 
the censor should do. He should a every scrap of 
news that it will be safe to publish—safe, that is, in the 
sense of giving away no useful information to the enemy. 
But the censorship is not working very well in practice. 
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Every week there are cases of inexplicable delays, y 
often, too, news is given to one agency for publication and 
not to another for no clear reason. ‘Lhe fault seems to be 
administrative. It is not obvious whose job it is in debat. 
able cases to decide whether a particular item of news js 
safe or not—the censor’s, the Service Departments’ or the 
Cabinet’s. The Service Departments appear to put a brake 
on the wheel by frequently showing undue caution— 
except, it should be admitted, in the case of losses or re. 
verses, details of which are ordinarily given out with com- 
mendable speed. Thus the complaint is not, as in France 
—where criticism of public policy is cut to the bone and 

made the rule rather than the exception—that news 
is withheld. It is rather that it is given out in such a dilatory 
and reluctant fashion that often it is scarcely news at ail 
when it emerges. 


* * * 


The second urgent question is that of propaganda or 
publicity overseas. If the Germans are winning the war in 
any sector it is here. It is not that German propaganda 
methods are necessarily the best calculated to win over 
neutral opinion. It is simply that, on the one hand, they do 
give out a steady and up-to-date stream of news and that, 
on the other hand, they always take extreme care to put 
their case in the most plausible way possible. In this 
country there are two great failings: first, the lingering 
tendency of the Services to regard no news as the safest 
news of all; and, secondly, the regrettable habit, too often 
repeated, of putting out statements or explanations in slip- 
shod or unconvincing terms. It should be easy to remedy 
these deficiencies. It will certainly be hard to remove their 
unfortunate effects abroad if they are not remedied very 
soon. 


* * * 


After the Grand Council.—lItaly sees no reason to 
change her present attitude of “non-belligerency,” and 
the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council passed off with- 
out anything more sensational than a communiqué in 
which—along with her non-belligerency—her interest in 
“ South-Eastern and Mediterranean Europe” and in the 
safeguarding of her seaborne traffic was reaffirmed. These 
generalities were, however, stiffened by a pointed reference 
to the Pact of Alliance upon which, together with “the 
exchanges of views which took place before and after, at 
Milan, Salzburg and Berlin,” Italo-German relations are 
based. The communiqué reflects a certain diplomatic 
embarrassment. Italian non-belligerency, however great its 
advantages in the material sphere, has this inconvenient 

of removing Italy from the centre of the 

European stage. There is thus an underlying uneasiness 
lest, by virtue of her secondary réle, Italy’s interests should 
be forgotten. Her Press endeavours to counteract the 
inevitable shifting of the limelight by repeated warnings 
that Italy must have her word in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion, that the Mediterranean question is not closed, that 
Italy, by virtue of Albania, is the first Balkan Power. 
Russia has been warned off the peninsula, and now those 
circles in France and Britain who have rather too blithely 
assumed that the Axis is broken are rapped over the 
knuckles with the reminder that the Pact still stands. At 
this point, however, Italy must stop short. If the Pact still 
stands, so do her embarrassing obligations under the Pact; 
therefore she i the categorical affirmation by 
coupling it with a reference to the talks at Salzburg and 
Berlin (where notoriously Axis collaboration broke down). 
In fact, Italy is trying to use the Axis as she used it before 
tember—as an instrument of Then, however, 
the possibility of pressure rested on the assumption that 
Italy would go to war. Now she is “ non-belligerent,” and 
there lies a certain difficulty in combining the advantages 
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For the Nazis are not having things all their own way. 
Their main purpose must be to maintain peace in south- 
eastern Europe while increasing their commercial control 
of south-eastern markets; in this they are likely to 
come into conflict with the Russians and the Italians as 
well as with the Western Powers. So far, however, it is 
only the Western Powers who have shown any practical 
intention of intervening on behalf of Balkan independence. 
The short-lived campaign in the Russian Press demanding 
that Roumania should conclude a mutual assistance pact 
with the U.S.S.R. seems to have boiled down to little more 
than a Soviet-German intrigue designed to intimidate the 
Roumanians and reduce their faith in the Anglo-French 
guarantee. It would obviously suit the German-Soviet 
combination very well if that guarantee could be replaced 
by one of their own. A similar intrigue was uncovered last 
week in the German Embassy at Ankara, when it became 
clear that the German Ambassador, Herr von Papen, was 
directly implicated in the circulation of articles designed 
to create discord between Turkey and Russia. It is con- 
ceivable that Herr von Papen was acting in a genuinely 
anti-Russian sense: at the same time, probability seems to 
be with the contrary explanation. However that may be, the 
Germans are clearly more than ever anxious to make good 
their hold on Roumanian trade at least; the negotiations 
over which M. Bujoiu was forced to resign have now been 
brought to something like conclusion, the main point of 
which would seem to have been scored by the Germans. 
The value of the leu in terms of the Reichsmark has now 
been depreciated to 47, and although this is less than 
M. Bujoiu would have had to concede, it is enough to 
hinder appreciably the export of Roumanian goods to free- 
exchange countries. In the end it should merely mean that 
the Anglo-French purchasing committee will have to pay 
more for Roumanian produce than before; it is to be 
hoped, regretful though it may be, that the respective 
Treasuries will see it in that way. 


* * * 


The Mexican Oil Dispute.— The British and 
United States Governments are now presumably consider- 
ing what shall be their next step, if any, in the Mexican 
oil dispute. The time limit for the appointment of valuers 
expired on Tuesday of this week, and since the principal 
petroleum companies had failed by that day to make the 
appointments, the Mexican Government had to appoint 
them itself. No statement has been issued from London 
on the Supreme Court’s decision, reached on Decem- 
ber 4th, upholding the constitutional basis of the expro- 
priation. This decision may be regarded as the final stage 
in the long legal battle which has been waged for the 
past eighteen months and more; it was received with pro- 
test by the companies, and in Washington Mr Cordell 
Hull is reported to have said that it was still the contention 
of the Government to require “ prompt, adequate and just 
compensation.” Once it had recognised the principle of 
expropriation, of course, that was the only line left open to 
the State Department; the fact remains that the only com- 
pensation which the companies can consider is the right 
to work the wells on a lease-and-royalty basis. The main 
points of the Supreme Court’s decision were confined to 
the question of compensation; companies may claim for 
capital “directly and legitimately” invested in the oil 
industry, but they need expect nothing on account of 
expectation of profits on oil still in the ground. The 
Strength of the companies’ case against this sort of com- 
Pensation is revealed in the decision that payment may be 
deferred for ten years; in the case of three small com- 
panies which have accepted compensation, however, it may 
be pointed out that full payment is to be made within ten 
years. As things now stand, with the companies refusing 
to accept the Court’s ruling, the Mexican Government is 
left to continue working the properties as best it can, to 
value them and to announce the scale of compensation. 
Meanwhile, the companies will have prepared their case 
against the Court’s ruling; since the normal possibilities 
of litigation are exhausted, the matter will then be trans- 
ferred into the directly diplomatic sphere. It would be wise 
to avoid prediction. 
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Taxation and the National Income.—The National 
Industrial Conference Board of New York has published an 
interesting analysis of comparative taxation in some of the 
principal countries of the world before the last and the 
present war. In view of the different size of the populations 
in these countries the figures, which include both national 


and local taxation, are shown on a per capita basis in the 
table below: — 


TAXATION AND PuBLIC Dest PER HEAD OF THE POPULATION 
(In dollars at average rate of exchange) 


Taxation Public Debt 
a ot 1938 = 1913 or 1914, 1938 
ae ae 22-7 | 107-5 59-3 432-6 
BRI tehitieiintino 25-8 | 107-8 | 136-4 1,014-6 
arate 26-6 76:8 142-0 602-7 
France .........-.-.s0+. 28-3 | = 54-5(a) | 191-8 414-2 
Germany ............ 14:3 109-7 74:7 192-0 
Me 6 146 | 30:9 93-6 178-5 
(a) 1937. 


In 1938, both the taxation and public debt per head of 
the population were very much greater than before the 
Great War. In Germany taxation per head was lowest in 
1913 and highest in 1938, despite the comparatively small 
increase in her public debt. Equally interesting (though 
not so easily credible) is the fact that taxation per head in 
the United States is said to have been as high as in Britain 
in 1938, though the public debt in this country was then 
still more than twice as high as across the Atlantic. Even 
more interesting than comparative taxation is the ratio of 
tax collections to the national income (though, of course, 
estimates of National Income can vary widely both in 
definition and in accuracy) : — 


‘TAXATION AS PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME PER HEAD 
OF THE POPULATION 


(In dollars at average rate of exchange) 
1913 or 1913-14 1938 


CMS’ deninbendiunbenacévea 4h 7:0 22-4 

DEAT dinnstuekraneertecareneseen 11-1 21-7 

NR cisco cis onsianndiies (a) 20-7 

I hss thd en tiehs cev0cks adcee 16-2 23-3 (b) 

SEI dadecsaudscesxecevtun 8-9 26-2 
(a) Not available. (6) 1937. 


While the taxation per head varies considerably from 
country to country, the proportion of the national income 
per head collected in taxation shows astonishingly little 
difference in 1938. As in the case of taxation, the propor- 
tion of the national income appropriated by the Govern- 
ment was highest in Germany. These figures do not, how- 
ever, show the actual proportion of the national income per 
head appropriated by the Government, for they do not 
allow for borrowing which was also probably highest per 
head of the population in Germany last year. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Germany’s Economic Gains 


in Poland 
[By a Correspondent] 


Ts German campaign in Poland is over. The occupied 
territory is very closely guarded against intruders and no 
direct information is available about the Germans’ activi- 
ties there. From reports in the Nazi Press and over the 
radio one gets the impression that Germany is very busy 
constructing and repairing railway lines, bridges and roads, 
and that she will as soon as possible begin to exploit the 
territories’ natural resources. 

What are the economic gains which Germany may be able 
to derive there? According to the official Polish Statistical 
— of 1939, Polish exports for the last five years were 
as follows: — 


(In million zlotys) 


1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
2,813 960 799 861 1,003 1,254 1,300 


1929 was a record year for Polish exports. The high value 
of foreign trade was the result of the world-wide boom and 
the high level of prices then ruling. The recovery after the 
Great Depression came later in Poland than in other coun- 
tries and the revival of exports started as late as 1936. 

Germany, administering an enemy country, will hardly 
consider the general economic needs of the inhabitants. One 
must assume that the Germans will try to squeeze out every- 
thing possible and force exports to a maximum. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether any quick increase in exports can be 
secured, because the country has been devastated by the recent 
military operations. It is also difficult to say exactly what part 
of potential Polish exports is now in German hands and what 
part in Russian hands. 

Polish exports fell into four main groups: minerals, timber, 
animal products and vegetable products. The table in the next 
column shows what goods made up Polish exports, and 
shows clearly that about 64 per cent. of the value of Polish 
exports consisted of coal, timber and agricultural products. 


Coal for the Reich 


Poland has considerable resources of coal in Silesia, and 
all the Polish coal mines are now under German control. 
tion aa a a”, f _ cae os and 

Over some o to which Poland 
used to ship her coal before the war. " : 
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EXPORTS FROM POLAND IN 1938 


Weight Valuein Weight Value 
7000 tons mil. zl. °% ° 


/o /0 
Ps dicnedbstilinehnnsdiiiedadid 15,597 1,185 100 100 
Sia diacesiveecdueassecveiidineens 11,669 217 74:8 18-4 
WED Edsicnidoccscantvadacedads 1,689 201 10-8 17-0 
Bacon, ham and meat pro- 

PID iti iti ctthatinnk siibtind cove ave 128 -_ 10:7 
Livestock (pigs) ............... - +) nie 3:4 
Eggs and butter ............... itd 71 tod 6-0 
Vegetable products, rye, 

wheat, barley, oats, seeds, 

EE in icinna since sodenesesasé- as 96 8-2 
Metals (iron ore, steel, zinc, 

iron sheets)..........ssec0es. aah 93 7:8 
Other goods ...............000.. ase 339 28-5 


There is still a margin for increasing coal production to 
the high levels of 1913 and 1928, and Germany’s greatest 
gain from Poland may be the raising of coal output by skil- 
ful reorganisation. In 1938 Poland exported 11,669 million 





PRODUCTION OF COAL IN POLAND 


(In million tons) 
1913 1928 1936 1937 1938 


41 41 30 30 38 


tons of coal, the buyers being mainly Sweden, Italy, France 
and Germany. The French market is now closed. It is also 
doubtful whether Italy will continue to buy her coal from 
the Polish mines; the coal contracts between Italy and 
Poland were arranged on a clearing and barter system, under 
which Italy bought Polish coal in exchange for Italian fruit, 
wine and tobacco; it is doubtful now whether Germany will 
be willing to supply coal on these terms. 

The only established market to which Germany might be 
able to continue large exports of Polish coal is Sweden, and 
it is reported that Germany has offered Sweden Polish coal 
in exchange for iron ore. The amount involved is not, how- 
ever, large, and it is not certain that Sweden will be ready 
to raise her purchases now when she can get supplies from 
other sources—chiefly from Great Britain. Germany's chief 
gain in coal will be to meet her own rising need for fuel 
for her war and ersatz industries. 
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territories of Western Ukraine and White Russia any inten- 
sive reconstruction, she will have little timber to spare from 
these districts, especially as in these regions timber is the 
main building material. Moreover, Vilna has been ceded 
to Lithuania. The Vilna region possesses small mills which 
can produce co amounts of sawn woods of all 
sorts. These mills are dependent upon the supply of logs 
from the Russian occupied territories and this supply will 
now depend on the trade agreement between Russia and 


Lithuania. 


No Gain in Livestock and Meat 


The German gains in the third group of Polish exports 
—animal products—are also much smaller than appears 
at first sight. Before the war Germany was the chief buyer 
of Polish pigs and fresh and frozen meats. That is clearly 
shown in the following table: — 


PoLAND’s EXporTs OF PIGS AND MEAT 
(In million zlotys) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
Pigs :— 


Total exports ............++- 16 26-1 29-3 39-8 

To Germany weeeeeeerseeeeees 14:3 24:7 26-3 39-1 
Fresh and frozen meat :— 

Total exports ..........0-6+. 7-5 17-4 23:5 20-9 

To Germany oocccecresccceees 5:1 11-4 19-7 26-9 


It is now doubtful whether Germany will be able to 
import from Poland even the amount of pigs and meat she 
used to import before the war. At least 50 per cent. of 
the Polish livestock is in the territory occupied by Russia, 
and Russia will not export any large quantities of meat 
and pigs to Germany—there is some shortage of both in 
Russia. According to figures worked out on the basis of the 
cattle and pigs in the different voyevodships (counties) of 
pre-war Poland, it can be estimated that the territory now 
under German occupation 5,419,000 cattle and 
4,000,000 pigs out of Poland’s 10,554,000 cattle and 
7,525,000 pigs. One has also to allow for the devastation 
of villages and farms in the war. Taking all this into con- 
sideration, it seems safe to state that the surplus of pigs 
and meat (fresh and frozen) available for export from 
Poland to Greater Germany will be smaller than before 
the war. 

The possibilities of increasing Germany’s imports of 
eggs and butter from the Polish territories are similar. Only 
half Poland’s sources of dairy produce are under German 
occupation, and before the war Germany used to buy about 
30 per cent. of Poland’s total exports of eggs and butter. 
If we allow for some decrease in production because of the 
war, it seems clear that Germany will have to use the 
machine of military administration to the full to squeeze 
out even the amount of dairy produce she used to buy 
from pre-war Poland. 


Polish exports of vegetable products (rye, wheat, barley, 
Oats, seeds, sugar, etc.) were always rather small, because 
Poland produced barely enough to cover her own needs. 
In years of good harvests these exports amounted to about 
400,000 tons valued at about £3.5 to £4 millions, of which 
total about 80,000 tons was sugar. If one subtracts from the 
above exports the yield of the areas now under Russian 
occupation, and also makes the necessary allowance for 
smaller crops because of war conditions, it cannot be ex- 
pected that production will do more than cover the sub- 
sistence needs of the occupied territories themselves—even 
if strict war rations are introduced. 

The same applies to the last group of Polish exports— 
metals. The amounts involved are small. Poland used to 
export annually about 120,000 tons of iron and steel, over 
60,000 tons of zinc and about 60,000 tons of iron sheets. 

of these goods was Germany, and about 
40 per cent. of the total export of these articles went to 
the Reich. If Germany keeps up production at the pre-war 
level and takes the whole surplus, the gain will be only 
small—though reorganisation under German control may 


_ Summing up, it can be said that Germany will have to 
tighten the screw and use all her powers of military admini- 
i a technical reconstruction even to recover 

‘vel of imports from Poland in pre-war days. In timber, 


— 
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The State of American 
Business 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 


IN October, the preliminary index of industrial production 
reached 120, a level reached on two Previous occasions but 
not maintained for any length of time. If this index is repre- 
sentative of the economy as a whole, we are now in the zone 
ere, A decade ago, for the index to be at 120 was 
‘ y representative of a boom; but the i 
increased since then. a 
The rapidity with which this level has been is 
shown in the following table : — oe 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1923-25 = 100: adjusted for seasonal movements) 


: Non- 
Industrial Durable Durable 
Produc- Manu- Manu- Manu- 
tion factures factures factures 
BE ite ciiiedin 92 91 71 108 
I citatainsasicsde 98 * 97 82 110 
es 101 100 88 110 
August ......... 103 104 92 115 
September...... 111 111 103 117 
October ......... 120 120 122 117 


_ It will be noticed that the principal factor has been the 
increase in the production of durable goods. The durable 
goods index contains only eight items, of which three (plate- 
glass, bee-hive coke and tin deliveries) are distinctly minor; 
locomotives and cement are commonly reported late; the 
major elements are automobiles, steel ingots, and pig iron. 
The movement of these three is shown below : — 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots Automobiles 
PE Wika dencise theese 55 74 73 
ST ieindeaues asec y= 73 90 81 
DU pidabuadedandensne 81 102 87 
GN ibis xsiens 91 107 89 
September ......... 101 123 85 
October ...........+ 119 160 81 


In short, statistically, the recovery since May is traceable 
directly and primarily to the increased activity in producing 
pig iron and steel ingots. In non-durable goods and even in 
automobiles, there has been recovery, but only of a secondary 
sort. So far as direct consumer purchases are concerned, the 
rise in the index of department store sales is quite moderate, 
from 85 in May to 90 in October. 


= 

It is not a bad idea, however, to cite such disparate indica- 
tors as department store sales and pig iron production. They 
illustrate the range of opinion sometimes found between 
statisticians on the one hand, and business men on the other. 
In this Correspondence, which is basically statistical, the 
recovery since June has often been called “ sensational” or 
“‘ spectacular ”; and those terms are amply supported by the 
pig iron index. But the average business man, as one en- 
counters him in the street, goes little further than the rather 
mild statement that business is “better” than it was last 
spring, but nothing to shout about. The department store 


index registers his point of view. 
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Unrirep STATES BusINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100: adjusted for seasonal) 


October, Sept., October, 
1938 1939 i 


Industrial production (total) 96 111 1 
Manufactures (total) ......... 95 lll 120 
Durable ..... oad fe seoeraitt 8&3 103 122 
Non-durable ...........0++0+++ 106 117 117 
De ois cneciiestbasstens 98 114 121 
Construction contracts (total) ... 82 73 71 
Residential .........se0s+s00++++ 57 68 67 
ID. so snesinbiaimannonets 102 “as 73 
Factory 1 ent (total) ...... 90-2 . oe 
a. faa oot) aod 78-3 88-5 
Non-durable ............+++++: 101-5 a = 
Fact lis (total) ......... 84-2 . 
9 gl ase abe 74-6 87-5 
Non-durable ...........++++00+ 94-9 101-5 aie 
Freight-car loadings (total) ...... 68 77 80 
Miscellaneous  ......0.000000+ 72 82 86 
Department store sales ......... 84 91 90 
Department store stocks......... 67 68 so 
* Preliminary. 


December 1st. 
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Tue Foreign Exchange Control Board, whose earlier opera- 
tions were attended by considerable friction, has been able 
to improve its administrative scheme, and the system is 
functioning with reasonable smoothness. The Board has met 
complaints about delays due to reference of every problem to 
Ottawa by opening branch agencies in Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver. The Board has discovered that its original 
regulations, designed to prevent the direct export of capital, 
were being evaded by indirect methods, and it has recently 
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promulgated a number of amendments to stop this. Appar- 
ently, certain people felt that, as long as no money was bein 

actually exported, the order was being observed; and _ 
amended orders forbid in general terms the export of capital 
and set forth a number of examples of what may be regarded 
as export of capital in addition to money. 

Hereafter the term “export of capital” will include the 
export of property for no payment or for payment on , 
long-term credit exceeding six months after shipment from 
Canada (except in cases where goods are shipped on con. 
signment); the export of goods at a price less than their 
fair value; the payment for imports at a price more than 
their fair value; the transfer to non-residents of foreign 
securities or of property situated outside the country for 
payment of less than its fair value; the acceptance of 
Canadian dollars in payment of debt owing in foreign ex- 
change; the relinquishment of any right to foreign exchange. 

The amendment makes it clear, however, that exceptions 
will be made where desirable in regard to goods sold to any 
country of the British Commonwealth or any Allied country. 
And there is no intention to interfere with the export or 
transfer of securities owned by non-residents. 

The new regulations also give power to the Board to 
designate certain services performed for non-residents for 
which payment shall be obtained in foreign exchange instead 
of in Canadian dollars. Then, in order to check the conver- 
sion of sterling into American dollars, except through the 
authorised channels, power is given to the Board to pre- 
scribe the particular foreign currencies in which payment for 
exports may be made. 

To many British investors the Board’s regulations about 
securities, domestic or foreign, held in Canada by non- 
residents will be of interest. Non-residents may obtain a 
licence to export such securities, and they are not required 
to declare foreign exchange or securities held in Canada on 
September 15, 1939. Non-residents may purchase Canadian 
or foreign securities in Canada with the proviso that the 
foreign securities purchased must be paid for in foreign 
exchange. In regard to dividends and interest, a non-resident 
is allowed to convert dividends and interests on Canadian 
domestic securities into foreign exchange, but a special appli- 
cation is necessary where a Canadian company’s shares are 
held by fewer than 100 persons or where 50 per cent. or 
more of such shares are held by non-resident persons. In- 
terest and dividend payments expressed in foreign curren- 
cies are to be paid in such currencies as heretofore, and may 
be freely withdrawn by non-residents. Residents are also 
permitted to remit abroad to non-residents a number of pre- 
scribed forms of current income like pensions, income from 
an estate or trust administered in Canada, insurance annul- 
ties, etc. 


Business Sluggish 


The past fortnight has witnessed no material change in 
the business situation in Canada, and the tendency of the 
general economic index of the Bureau of Statistics remains 
slightly downwards. 


Car Wholesale Bank General 
Week ended— — prices came index 
Nov. 19, 1938 69- 73°5 93- 108-4 


Nov. 4, 1939 74-9 79-0 838-3 104-7 
Nov. 11, 1939 73-7 79-1 82-0 103-1 
Nov. 18, 1939 74:0 79°6 84:4 102-7 


Business is at a substantially lower level than a year 489, 
but an upward movement is looked for, and there has been 
an encouraging gain in employment. The latest employment 
bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics (up to November 1st) 
shows that, during October, the reporting firms increased the 
number of workers on their payrolls by 18,914, a gain of 
1.6 per cent.—which was opposite to the usual seasonal trend 
of employment in October. The employment index on 
November Ist stood at 123.6, compared with 121.7 on 
October Ist and 114.6 and 125.2 on November 1, 1938 and 


1937, respectively. 

There demand for wheat in the 
past week, and its price has risen. But stocks continue t0 
pile up, and in the week ended November 24th they totalled 
360 million bushels, compared with 173 million bushels 10 
the same week of 1938. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekl 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and based Sous 


GERMANY’S hope of important economic aid from Russia is 
obviously declining. The Militar Wochenblatt recently con- 
cluded that the export capacity of the Soviet is limited to 
coal, iron and manganese ore. On the other hand, the 
U.S.S.R. is unable to provide Germany with the metals she 
wants—copper, lead, nickel. Attention is therefore increas- 
ingly called to South-Eastern Europe. 

The recent report of the Institute of Economic Research 
of Vienna suggests that Germany should raise her industrial 
exports to South-Eastern Europe by using her former in- 
dustrial exports to France, Great Britain, U.S.A., Spain and 
Portugal. These amounted in the year 1938 to Rm. 1,700 
millions in value and represented 38 per cent. of the volume 
of German industrial exports. The German view is that 
the South-Eastern European countries will be compelled by 
the war to increase their agriculture and cut down their 
industry. 

Only 30 per cent. of Germany’s trade with South-Eastern 
Europe is carried on by sea; 70 per cent. was carried on by 
railway and via the Danube in the ratio 40:30. The Danube 
is “ blockade safe,” but the Danube traffic is not capable of 
unlimited expansion; the Iron Gate limits navigation to 
barges of 600 tons. It is of little use that Rumania has about 
80 barges of 1,000 tons to carry goods from the Black Sea 
to Turnu Severin. Hungary, too, has some special ships for 
river and sea navigation of 1,200-1,400 tons to carry goods 
from Danubian ports to the Levant. Danubian transport is 
further complicated by the need for several transhipments of 
the goods on their way from German industrial centres to 
Black Sea ports. 

Germany’s transport problems are being made more diffi- 
cult by the changing of the gauge of the railways in that 
part of Poland occupied by Russia. Transit traffic to and 
from Rumania is therefore to be diverted to the Hungarian 
railways and so it becomes more expensive. 

Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft suggests that present 
friendly relations with Russia open new ways to German 
commerce in South-East Europe. The trade of Russia with 
the South-East European countries could be carried on by 
triangular agreements related to trade and payments through 
Germany. By this means South-Eastern European countries 
—chiefly Hungary, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria—would be 
brought into close economic relations with Russia. 


* * * 


Labour Supply.—The Deutsche Wirtschaftszeitung re- 
cently compared the number of industrial workmen in Ger- 
many with England and France. In the year 1930 in the old 

ermany there were 11.3 million industrial workers, in 
England 8.1 millions, in France 5.7 millions. Thus, accord- 
ing to this calculation, England and France had then 2.5 
millions (or 23 per cent.) more workers than Germany. Since 
the Anschluss with Austria and the occupation of Bohemia 
the number of German workers has been raised to 14.1 
millions—thus exceeding, it is claimed, that of England and 
France, The question of industrial efficiency per worker is 
not discussed, nor (in this connection) the question of labour 
reserves among women and in non-essential industries, re- 
serves which are much greater in Britain than in Germany. 

Actually, the shortage of skilled workers has made it neces- 
sary to employ more and more women. Tramway workers, 
Postmen, railway officials and even mine workers are being 
replaced by women. The Minister of Labour has ordered that 
p Wr of war, who until now could only be used for in- 

ustrial work, can now be employed in agriculture as well. 

In fact, Germany’s reserve of women workers is engaging 
4 great deal of attention. There is a lack of properly trained 
women to supervise women workers, and the Labour Front 
instituted quick courses for training “ Social Factory 
d tkers.” The principles for employing women are laid 

Own as follows: women may only be employed in men’s 


t. 
in interest in the possibilities of female labour 
'S due to the calling of more men to the colours. Germany is 


calling up the 1908 and 1909 classes of untrained reserves 
who were medically examined in October. At the same time 
the demobilisation of some older classes will begin. These 
classes, aged 40 and over, served during the last war. Now 
they have been used in Poland as well as on the Western 
Front because of the valuable experience gained during 
1914-18. The Press explains that the younger classes, only 
half trained at the beginning of the war, are now ready to 
take their place. It is difficult to estimate how many men will 
be affected by this reorganisation of the Army. Several 
hundred thousand will be demobilised and similar numbers 
will be called up. The result will be another upset in the 
labour market, which is still very disturbed by the migration 
of factories from the West, as well as by the building of new 
plants in Eastern Germany and in occupied Poland. 


* * * 


Industrial Policy.—The Press emphasises that Ger- 
many has now developed a “ true” Socialist economy, whose 
principles cannot be understood by people who think in terms 
of privately directed economy. But, at the same time, private 
industrialists are asked to develop more initiative in over- 
coming the difficulties of wartime conditions. The chief diffi- 
culties are two: the task of increasing productive capacity 
for war purposes; the task of maintaining a considerable part 
of the civil industries which will remain closed down for the 
duration of the war. 

The private industrialist is confronted by a movement of 
concentration and rationalisation in the big industries to 
expand capacity, and the capital for new industries, as well 
as the means for keeping closed-down industries in good con- 
dition, will have to be provided chiefly by co-operative 
efforts between whole groups of industries. These tendencies 
obviously restrict private initiative, and may perhaps explain 
to a certain extent the persistent rumour that leading in- 
dustrialists are particularly dissatisfied with the Government’s 
economic policy. 

Industrial concentration mainly affects the State-owned 
* Hermann Goering Works,” the leading iron and steel firms 
and chemical companies. Reorganisation for war purposes is 
now focused on Austria and Bohemia and Moravia. The 
machinery industry of Austria is being rapidly specialised. 
A leading Austrian firm, manufacturing rolling stock for 
railways, for instance, has transferred its boiler-making de- 
partments to a leading boiler-making firm. The whole in- 
dustry of the Protectorate is in reconstruction. The former 
Czecho-Slovakian textile industry was wholly dependent on 
imported raw materials. There are now two new factories 
under construction for the manufacture of synthetic textile 
fibres. A new company has been started there to make 
synthetic petrol. 

In the Reich itself rationalisation is the order of the day. 
Compulsion is more marked than before the war. The first 
measure has been to make compulsory all approved standards 
for industrial articles. In marked contrast to Britain working 
and production pools are compulsory. Building will concen- 
trate on dwellings for workers, particularly around the new 
factories erected under the Four Year Plan. The economic 
federation of the building industry stated that, at the begin- 
ning of the war, work on 20,000 dwellings out of 150,000 was 
suspended, and all buildings not for workers will remain 
suspended. Repeated « mplaints by the small building firms 
about lack of orders show that unemployment in the building 
trade is greater than official announcements admit. The 
seasonal movement of foodstuffs and feeding-stuffs which 
hampered the carriage of building materials has now been 
completed. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Exports to Scandinavia 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sirn,—I have read with great interest your articles about 
economic warfare and British exports. The opinions ex- 
pressed in general coincide with those of importers of British 
goods to this country. On October 14th you wrote: “A 
Ministry of Economic Warfare sprang into being fully armed 
as soon as war broke out.” 

This we, the neutral friends of Britain and importers of 
British goods, have had good occasion to experience. Delays 
in postage, interruptions in old-established business con- 
nections, difficulties in getting quotations and delivery dates 
or answers to inquiries, all give us the impression that export 
to Norway is consi either as a very negligible matter or 
as coupled with grave dangers of re-export to Germany. 

The writer is working in the textile trade as agent for 
British firms, selling textile goods, machinery and supplies 
and having no connections in Germany or other Continental 
countries. It has been very difficult to sell British textile 
goods in the last two years, owing to cheaper prices from 
Continental firms, subsidised exports, cheaper wages and 
costs—or whatever the causes may have been. 

The war has, of course, to some extent caused dislocation 
of British export trade and caused delays in deliveries. But 
the chief obstacles encountered by importers appear to have 
been of an official nature. Norway has practically no exports 
of textile goods, and we even have an embargo on the export 
of all textile materials and goods. So there is little danger 
of any goods getting into Germany, and control should be 
very easy to establish. 

In comparison, I may mention that trade with Germany 
has been quite regular since the outbreak of war, with the 
exception of goods for the manufacture of which she lacks 
the necessary materials. Germany is making every effort to 
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keep up and to increase her export trade. She has very 
efficient organisations in private business and in official con. 
trol, and no delay or “ fatheadedness ” is tolerated. Difficyl- 
ties with regard to export licences have been cleared up in a 
day or two. 

I was told an illuminating tale by a business friend who 
had sent in an order to a Polish manufacturer just before 
the outbreak of the war. The town where the manufacturer 
was was quickly occupied by the Germans. But my friend 
got a letter from the German officials in charge, dated only 
two days after the occupation, to the effect that his order 
had been found and that the goods would be duly delivered, 

Our business men as a rule have British sympathies and 
prefer to do business with Britain. But they are at a loss to 
understand the necessity of all the restrictiors imposed on 
British export trade. Control is necessary, but a more expedi- 
tious system must be found. 

Yours sincerely, 


Oslo, Norway. N. G. 


British Trade with Chile 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The article in The Economist of November 11th, 
under the heading “ New Markets for Great Britain,” con- 
tains (page 201, second paragraph) a reference relating to 
British exports to Latin America in which the author states 
that, apart from the Argentine and Uruguay, no other Re- 
public takes more than £1,000,000 of goods from this 
country. With regard to this, I have to explain that, accord- 
ing to the Official Foreign Trade Accounts, Chile has bought 
in this market the following amounts during the last four 
years : — 


£ 
1935 es ne sia 2,051,202 
1936 ins sa ‘aj 1,746,447 
1937 oe hes ae 1,903,604 
1938 ai vi = 1,639,886 
£7,341,119 


These figures give an annual average of Chilean imports 
from Great Britain during that period of £1,835,279, that is 
to say, almost double the value erroneously quoted in the 
above-mentioned article. 

Yours faithfully, 
HEATLEY, 
Commercial Counsellor. 
Chilian Embassy, W.1. 


[We regret that so obvious an oversight was permitted to 
escape our notice. The Commercial Counsellor’s figures are, 
of course, the correct ones.—Eprror. |} 


Life Assurance and Savings 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


proportion of claims are re-invested, and 
conclude that in 1938 life offices were directly or indirectly 
responsible for £125 millions, i 

In a sense this is true, but the addition of £125 millions 
to the other items of “small savings” would certainly i0- 
volve double counting. Claims which are re-invested are 
placed in new securities, building society shares, other life 

policies, etc. 

It may be that life insurance is “ responsible” for more 
than the usual estimates of savings show. Nevertheless, ™ 
would be statistically inconvenient to include these i 
invested claims in any estimates of total savings, since It 8 
impossible to tell what amounts in the various other items 
are really attributable to them. 

———— 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Shipping Shares 


O group among the positive wartime equities has a 

more debatable near-term outlook than the market 
for British shipping shares. In war, where there is a ship, 
there is a cargo. But investors are only too well aware of 
the necessity of differentiating, from their own viewpoint, 
between virtually unlimited demand and proportionately 
increased gross earnings; and, again, between higher earn- 
ings and increased residual receipts, after depreciation and 
taxation—both on a wartime scale—have been allowed for. 
The fact that the writing-up of shipping share values in 
the first few weeks of the war has now been interrupted 
affords evidence that investors have not been deceived by 
the high percentage rise in freight rates into the belief 
that fabulously high wartime profits and dividends are in 
store. Another factor in the market’s conservatism, how- 
ever, is a lively recollection of the deep and prolonged 
depression which followed the boom conditions of the last 
war and culminated, as much as fourteen years after the 
end of hostilities, in the financial break-up of the R.M.S.P. 
group—the largest shipping organisation (in other than 
Government hands) that the world has ever known. Before 
discussing the prospects for shipping shares in the present 
war, therefore, it may be well to see what lessons can be 
learned from the industry’s profits history both in the 
Great War and in the years immediately preceding the 
renewal of war in Europe. 

From figures collected regularly year by year in The 
Economist, and based on a changing but representative 
sample of the results of the larger British shipping con- 
cerns, it is possible to construct a chain index of shipping 
profits, and to contrast the rates earned and paid on 
ordinary capital throughout the last war and in the years 
which followed. These figures are given below, together 
with particulars of the average proportion of total profits 
set aside each year for depreciation and reserves : — 


SHIPPING PROFITS IN THE GREAT WAR 


Total Profits Ordinary Capital Proportion of 
Year (after debenture Total Profits used 
eres : Chain for reciation 
index, 1913 = 100) Earned | Paid and Reserves 





(%) (%) (%) 

et eecvccccece 100 29:8 11:6 53-2 
1915 ae 16:4 7-9 40:2 
long cesses 187 40-8 13-1 59°8 
1917 ee 35:3 12:8 58-2 
191g 148 22:2 12'5 39-2 
1919 7 """""" 127 19-8 13°1 29-9 
1929 """"""* 172 21-6 11-0 43-3 
19a, 7" 190 17-8 9:9 37:9 
1922 "**""* 145 12:9 9-1 24:0 
Oe eeeeensces 137 10-7 8-3 16°8 





. The total issued 


o 2 90 cpu ntading athe gen Snes, peeing 
a in the sample for 
The most striking feature brought out by the i 
y the table is the 
— check to the rising trend of profits in 1917 and 
F 18 when (as was pointed out in an article on “ Shipping 
saree Rates” in The Economist of December 2nd, page 
5) both central ing of Allied supplies and the 
the a woning of ships became general. It was only after 
. 1 war that shipping profits again rose sharply. And even 


in the boom year 1920, of unhappy memory, they were. 


snly a little higher than in 1916. Conversely, under the 
‘pressed conditions of 1921-22 they were still well above 


pre-war level. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
origin of the industry’s post-war financial difficulties must 
be sought on the capital rather than the revenue side. The 
extent to which the issued capital of representative com- 
panies was swollen—particularly by the acquisition of new 
tonnage at inflated post-war values—is shown by the fact 
that in 1922, when profits were still 37 per cent. higher 
than in 1913, the average percentage rate of earnings on 
ordinary capital was little more than one-third of the pre- 
war figure. The average rate of ordinary dividend paid was 
remarkably stable throughout the whole period. Against a 
1913 figure of approximately 114 per cent. it never rose 
appreciably above 13 per cent. during the course of the 
war, and was still over 8 per cent. in 1922. 

For investors to-day the figures in the last column of 
the table are most significant. “ Depreciation” in the ship- 
ping industry means safeguarding earning power by mak- 
ing present provision for the eventual building of replace- 
ment tonnage. And the cost of new tonnage tends to be, 
to quite an appreciable extent, a function of the level of 
contemporary freight rates. Its wide fluctuations make 
“book costs” an unsafe basis for calculating depreciation 
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Letters to the Editor 


Exports to Scandinavia 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your articles about 
economic warfare and British exports. The opinions ex- 
pressed in general coincide with those of importers of B.itish 
goods to this country. On October 14th you wrote: “A 
Ministry of Economic Warfare sprang into being fully armed 
as soon as war broke out.” 

This we, the neutral friends of Britain and importers of 
British goods, have had good occasion to experience. Delays 
in postage, interruptions in old-established business con- 
nections, difficulties in getting quotations and delivery dates 
or answers to inquiries, all give us the impression that export 
to Norway is considered either as a very negligible matter or 
as coupled with grave dangers of re-export to Germany. 

The writer is working in the textile trade as agent for 
British firms, selling textile goods, machinery and supplies 
and having no connections in Germany or other Continental 
countries. It has been very difficult to sell British textile 
goods in the last two years, owing to cheaper prices from 
Continental firms, subsidised exports, cheaper wages and 
costs—or whatever the causes may have been. 


any goods getting into Germany, and control should be 
very easy to establish. 


the necessary materials. Germany is making every effort to 
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keep up and to increase her export trade. She has very 
efficient organisations in private business and in official con- 
trol, and no delay or “ fatheadedness” is tolerated. Difficul- 
ties with regard to export licences have been cleared up in a 
day or two. 

I was told an illuminating tale by a business friend who 
had sent in an order to a Polish manufacturer just before 
the outbreak of the war. The town where the manufacturer 
was was quickly occupied by the Germans. But my friend 
got a letter from the German officials in charge, dated only 
two days after the occupation, to the effect that his order 
had been found and that the goods would be duly delivered. 

Our business men as a rule have British sympathies and 
prefer to do business with Britain. But they are at a loss to 
understand the necessity of all the restrictiors imposed on 
British export trade. Control is necessary, but a more expedi- 
tious system must be found. 

Yours sincerely, 


Oslo, Norway. N. G. 


British Trade with Chile 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The article in The Economist of November 11th, 
under the heading “ New Markets for Great Britain,” con- 
tains (page 201, second paragraph) a reference relating to 
British exports to Latin America in which the author states 
that, apart from the Argentine and Uruguay, no other Re- 
public takes more than £1,000,000 of goods from this 
country. With regard to this, I have to explain that, accord- 
ing to the Official Foreign Trade Accounts, Chile has bought 
in this market the following amounts during the last four 
years : — 


£ 
1935 he ids sia 2,051,202 
1936 a vine os 1,746,447 
1937 nae ve ‘aie 1,903,604 
1938 - bik vidi 1,639,886 
£7,341,119 


These figures give an annual average of Chilean imports 
from Great Britain during that period of £1,835,279, that is 
to say, almost double the value erroneously quoted in the 
above-mentioned article. 

Yours faithfully, 


Chilian Embassy, W.1. 


[We regret that so obvious an oversight was permitted to 
escape our notice. The Commercial Counsellor’s figures are, 
of course, the correct ones.—EprrTor. | 


Life Assurance and Savings 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Smr,—In a Note on “Life Assurance and the Savings 
Drive” in your issue of December 9th, you make the point 
that estimates of the “small man’s savings” usually ignore 
the fact that a large proportion of claims are re-invested, and 
conclude that in 1938 life offices were directly or indirectly 
responsible for £125 millions, 

In a sense this is true, but the addition of £125 millions 
to the other items of “small savings” would certainly 1- 


may be that life insurance is “responsible” for more 
he usual estimates of savings show. Nevertheless, 1 
would be statistically inconvenient to include these T- 
invested claims in any estimates of total savings, since it 1s 
impossible to tell what amounts in the various other items 

are really attributable to them. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. A. RADICE. 

Oxford. 
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Shipping Shares 


O group among the positive wartime equities has a 
N more debatable near-term outlook than the market 
for British shipping shares. In war, where there is a ship, 
there is a cargo. But investors are only too well aware of 
the necessity of differentiating, from their own viewpoint, 
between virtually unlimited demand and proportionately 
increased gross earnings; and, again, between higher earn- 
ings and increased residual receipts, after depreciation and 
taxation—both on a wartime scale—have been allowed for. 
The fact that the writing-up of shipping share values in 
the first few weeks of the war has now been interrupted 
affords evidence that investors have not been deceived by 
the high percentage rise in freight rates into the belief 
that fabulously high wartime profits and dividends are in 
store. Another factor in the market’s conservatism, how- 
ever, is a lively recollection of the deep and prolonged 
depression which followed the boom conditions of the last 
war and culminated, as much as fourteen years after the 
end of hostilities, in the financial break-up of the R.M.S.P. 
group—the largest shipping organisation (in other than 
Government hands) that the world has ever known. Before 
discussing the prospects for shipping shares in the present 
war, therefore, it may be well to see what lessons can be 
learned from the industry’s profits history both in the 
Great War and in the years immediately preceding the 
renewal of war in Europe. 

From figures collected regularly year by year in The 
Economist, and based on a changing but representative 
sample of the results of the larger British shipping con- 
cerns, it is possible to construct a chain index of shipping 
profits, and to contrast the rates earned and paid on 
ordinary capital throughout the last war and in the years 
which followed. These figures are given below, together 
with particulars of the average proportion of total profits 
set aside each year for depreciation and reserves : — 


SHIPPING PROFITS IN THE GREAT WAR 


Total Profits i ital | P: ion of 
Year after debenture sro sine Total Profits used 
for reciation 


and Reserves 





}: Chain 
index, 1913 = 100) Earned | Paid 





(%) (%) (%) 

on soupeniabial 100 29°8 11°6 83:2 
1915 77 16:4 7-9 40-2 
1916 187 40:8 13:1 59-8 
1917 183 35-3 12:8 58-2 
1919 """ 148 22:2 12:5 39:2 
1919 7" 127 19-8 13°1 29:9 
1929 7 o*""* 172 21:6 11:0 43:3 
192) """" 190 17:8 9:9 37:9 
*reesecccens 145 12-9 9-1 24-0 

eee eeeeeees 137 10-7 8:3 16:8 





Nore.—The figures are based le 
of 25 to 30 are al the faggene Concern, operating in the lat 
Preference capital of —o i in pe k= for 

the latest year shown was nearly (40,000,080 


The most striking feature brought out by the table is the 
pe check to the rising trend of profits in 1917 and 
rE 8 when (as was pointed out in an article on “ Shipping 
saree Rates” in The Economist of December 2nd, page 
), both central purchasing of Allied supplies and the 
the stoning of ships became general. It was only after 
in og that shipping profits again rose sharply. And even 
the boom year 1920, of unhappy memory, they were- 

d her than in 1916. Conversely, under the 
“Pressed conditions of 1921-22 they were still well above 


pre-war level. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
origin of the industry’s post-war financial difficulties must 
be sought on the capital rather than the revenue side. The 
extent to which the issued capital of representative com- 
panies was swollen—particularly by the acquisition of new 
tonnage at inflated post-war values—is shown by the fact 
that in 1922, when profits were still 37 per cent. higher 
than in 1913, the average percentage rate of earnings on 
ordinary capital was little more than one-third of the pre- 
war figure. The average rate of ordinary dividend paid was 
remarkably stable throughout the whole period. Against a 
1913 figure of approximately 114 per cent. it never rose 
appreciably above 13 per cent. during the course of the 
war, and was still over 8 per cent. in 1922. 

For investors to-day the figures in the last column of 
the table are most significant. “ Depreciation” in the ship- 
ping industry means safeguarding earning power by mak- 
ing present provision for the eventual building of replace- 
ment tonnage. And the cost of new tonnage tends to be, 
to quite an appreciable extent, a function of the level of 
contemporary freight rates. Its wide fluctuations make 
“book costs” an unsafe basis for calculating depreciation 
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in its widest sense. The full extent of the resources which 
prudent managements set aside for this purpose is not 
measured by the 5 per cent. of capital cost allowed by 
the income-tax authorities, or even by the amounts actu- 
ally allocated to depreciation by the companies in their 
annual accounts. It includes also, for practical purposes, 
all profits retained in the business instead of being distri- 
buted to shareholders. The table already given shows that 
in 1913 this aggregate of “depreciation plus reserves” 
represented over 50 per cent. of total profits. After a 
temporary setback to earnings in 1914, the proportion rose 
nearly to 60 per cent. in 1915 and 1916, when profits were 
rising rapidly. Thereafter the policy of those in control 
became much less conservative, and the relative stability 
of dividends in the immediate post-war depression years 
was achieved only by cutting depreciation and reserve 
allowances to—and even beyond—the point of danger. 

This question of depreciation provision is crucial at the 
present time. It underlies the whole discussion of what is 
a reasonable level for freight rates to-day, and it is in- 
structive to examine the approach of British shipping 
companies to the question in the period which preceded 
the present war. The following table has been compiled 
on the same lines as the earlier one, except that a per- 
centage figure of profits in relation to total issued capital 
has been substituted for a chain index, whose continuity 
is roe by the descent of profits “into the red ” in 1931 
and 1932: — 


SHIPPING PROFITS 1927-1938 


rons we Wer eta 
| Profits (after Ordinery Capital | Proportion of 





jebenture interest) j 
Year as percentage of | | toon Profits used 
Total Issued : ‘aan reciation 
} j i 
| an) (%) (%) 
10-5 | 13-0 | “g% | 44:8 
8-1 / 10-0 | 5-7 29-2 
7-6 | 103 | 5-8 32-8 
5-2 | 64 ]}° 48 21-2 
Dr. 0-4 \Dr.21 | 2-6 | oe 
Dr. 0-8 [Dr.25 | 1:0 | as 
1-9 ae ee 13-8 
3-5 ae. 53-2 
6-3 | $a 1-6 63-5 
8-9 | 10-6 2-0 71-5 
13-3 | 16-6 3-5 70-2 
12-9 | 16-5 3-7 68-9 


Note.—The number of companies in the varies from under 30 to 
cree SS he worst eatinney ond pooteonnte capil the latest year’s sample being 


The recovery in shipping earnings in recent years has been 


all the more striking in view of the tragic period, from the 
viewpoint of shipowners, which preceded it in the early 
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‘thirties. There is a certain causal connection between the 
two: for out of shipping’s de profundis came the deter. 
mination to cut much financial dead wood away. The 
assumption that E.P.T. will press unduly harshly on the 
industry is not wholly borne out by the figures, which 
suggest that the datum years came at or near the top of 
a very substantial and gratifying recovery in profits. What 
leaps to the eye from the table, however, is the extreme 
conservatism which resulted in the retention, for depre- 
ciation and reserves, of approximately seven-tenths of the 
earnings of these years of restored prosperity. The propor- 
tion naturally varies with individual companies, but the 
figures in the next table, which have been culled from the 
records of four big ship-owning concerns, show that the 
tend:ncy is for the depreciation and reserve percentage to 
increase as earnings rise in general: — 


DEPRECIATION AND RESERVES 








\- " | a. 
| 1932 | 1935 | 1937 | 1938 
{ Depreciation (£) ...... | 190,553 | 251,484 269,935 | 344,797 
To Reserves, etc.* (£) | 3,328 | 251,793 287,755 | 200,119 
Clan Total, 1932 = 100 ... | 100 260 288 | 281 
Line otal, as % of year’s | | 
EEE: cccncncseeseves 64-0 78-1 | 78:3 78:7 
| 
Depreciation (£) ...... | 200,000 | 350,000 | 350,000 | 350,000 
To Reserves, etc.* (£) | — 111,576 7,654 — 2,131 | — 23,254 
Furness, < Total, 1932 = 100 ... 100 404 | 393 370 
Withy (a) Total, as % of year’s | { | 
GUNG osccevreseccesese | 31°6 86-0 56:0 | 64:6 
j i 
Depreciation (£) ...... | 708,400d} 885,000 885,000 | 885,000 
To Reserves, etc.* (£) = 8,449 |-- 14,362 7,255 | 101,427 
P. & O. (o) Torel, -~ ape aie 100 124 | 127 M41 
otal, as of year’s j 
is nade bemsniease 35-8 41-2 87-8 | 41-4 
Depreciation (£) ...... 393,375 | 343,600 | 321,000 | 317,700 
_ ] To Reserves, etc.*¢ (£)| 8,868 | 82,835 | 272,055 | 155,233 
Revel Mall Total, 1932 = 100 ... | 100 106 | 147 ul? 
Total, as % of year’s | 
GUND - cercsoscrsnises | 43-5 45°5 53°4 48:1 








* Amount retained out of year’s profits, for reserves, additions to “ carry 
forward,” etc. 

f Includes allocation to fleet replacement. 

a) Twelve months to April 30th of following years. 

(6) Including transfer from internal reserves of approximately £100,000, 
= a striking ae a balance. 

¢. ° . 

{S tas denon from dibaneae selampten reserve. 

Wartime experience, so far, has suggested strongly 
that the Government, with the experience of the last war 
in mind, is anxious to keep freight rates from rising much 
above a level which will compensate shipowners for in- 
creased direct costs, plus wartime losses through sinkings 
and obsolescence. The scope of direct Government control 
by chartering, etc., is, as most shipowners are keenly 
aware, likely to increase progressively as the war goes on. 





CAPITAL AND EARNINGS 
















Company (and Date Clan Line Coast Lines Furness, Withy Peninsular and Royal Mail Union Castle 
(Dec. 31 3 ; Oriental Line 
| ) | (Dec. 31) (Apr. 30) (Sept. 30) (Dec. 31) (Dec. 31) 
Tonnage owned and/or con- 
(gross reg. tons) .. 364,147 27,349 326,006 428,095 
Main routes served ............ Africa and East British Ports Adantic, Britain and U.S.A. 
N. and S. America, to Africa 
Pacific 
i 
1,956,900 
2,740,000 
2,740, 








10s. 71 
is 
5:7 


1932 | 1937 | 1938 


412 | 620/ 278 
Nil | 151 |Dr.67 
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Indeed, some of the complaints now voiced in highly re- 
sponsible quarters against the alleged inadequacy of 
present rates (outside: the limited “free” market), may 
have the prudent objective of ensuring that the basis 
adopted when control becomes more pervasive shall have 
due regard to the necessity of building reserves against 
hard times after the war. But some increase in wartime 
earnings can be confidently looked for, after all due allow- 
ance for official limiting influences and higher taxation 
ayments. If investors presume that some small part of 
this increase will be passed on to them, but that its pro- 
portions are unlikely to be spectacular, then shipping 
shares may be viewed as a sound, though not over-exciting 
war equity group, whose post-war prospects will depend 
on many factors—including the level of shipbuilding 
costs—which it will be quite impossible to assess until 
the war is over. 

Under these conditions, the two questions which will 
determine the investment appeal of any particular share 
will be, first, the dividend policy of the directors (which 
will govern the extent to which moderate profit increases 
are passed on to shareholders); and, secondly, the capital 
gearing, which will determine the proportion by which a 
given percentage increase in total profits will raise the 
percentage earnings available for ordinary shares, after 
meeting prior requirements. 

On both these questions, investors may find the large 
table useful. The six companies whose figures are shown 
operate services over a wide network of routes. They can 
be taken, without exception, to be well managed and finan- 
cially strong. 

With some exceptions (such as Furness Withy and 
Royal Mail Lines) the capital of many shipping com- 
panies tends to be fairly highly geared; in the last decade 
a widespread (and welcome) reduction has been effected 
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in debenture indebtedness. The guiding principle of the 
Royal Mail group reconstruction, for example, was to 
free good tonnage from bad mortgages. But there is still 
a considerable amount of preference capital in issue, and 
the heaviest “ prior charge” of all is depreciation. Con- 
sequently, as the table shows, a 10 per cent. increase in 
total profits means—in theory—much more than 10 per 
cent. on available ordinary share earnings, in every in- 
stance. But the dividend policy adopted by most boards 
of directors in depression and in prosperty (as revealed 
by the figures for key years shown in the “ earnings ” 
section of our table) is likely to be a serious deterrent to 
any expectation of a widespread increase in dividend 
rates. Between cup and lip, where shareholders are con- 
cerned, are interposed not only Government policy and 
high taxation, but also the financial traditions of the in- 
dustry—whose persistence is all the more likely because 
departure from them in the past has cost it dear. 

In the light of these considerations, it is difficult to main- 
tain that shipping shares are greatly under-valued on the 
basis of the prices and yields shown in the above table. 
In this industry, and in wartime, earnings yields mean 
rather less and dividend yields rather more than in the 
majority of trades. And it can hardly be maintained that a 
present income of 3 to 6 per cent. on a shipping share 
ls Over-generous, if the arguments adduced in this article 
in favour of only a moderate increase in wartime divi- 
dends are sound. On the whole, if the industry has any 
appeal at all to the speculative investor as such, those 
companies whose pre-war recovery made least progess may 
now have chief attraction, because they have still the 
farthest to go. But for the general investor there is a 
sounder rule. Those concerns which are most efficient in 
peacetime will probably make the best showing under 
wartime conditions. 


Finance and Banking 


New Open Market Technique.—The abnormal 
accumulation of funds in Government accounts continues 
to exert its influence on credit conditions. During the past 
week money has again been in comparatively short supply 
and the banks have been extremely diffident buyers of bills, 
and have in fact put up their buying rate for eligible 
Treasury bills to 13%; per cent. Last week’s Bank return 
showed that as much as £47,100,000 was locked up in pub- 
lic deposits. This week’s return shows a small improvement 
ca this position, but with public deposits at £45,800,000 
and bankers’ deposits correspondingly attenuated at 
£87,70),000 the situation is till d2cidedly taut. Th: autho- 
rites evidently regard this temporary accumulation of 
funds in Government accounts as too ephemeral a pheno- 
menon to require the customary offsetting open market 
Operations. And yet they do not desire to see the somewhat 
harder conditions in the money market reflected in a steep 
seasonal rise in discount rates. Last Friday they theretore 
took steps immediately before the Treasury bill tender 
(which promised a sharp increase in the average rate) to 
case the position sufficiently to avoid an unwanted increase 
in the price of Treasury borrowing. These measures deserve 
attention, for they appear to indicate an interesting depar- 
ture in open technique. A considerable deal in bills 
Was apparently done between the Bank of England and 
One of the clearing banks. The clearing bank sold a big 
line of short-dated Treasury bills to the Bank—probably 
for account of Public Departments—and with the proceeds 
—_ ee the market the longest eligible bills ° o 

per cent. The unexpected appearance of this 
bank. as a big buyer of bills at a rate which most of the 
Ccaring banks had by then already discarded naturally 


Sct the tone for the tender and the £65 millions of bills 


issued actually went at a mere 8d. above the previous 


average rate, 





Penalising the Outsiders.—This new form of 
open-market technique is of interest in that it cuts across 
the tradition that clearing banks do not sell the bills they 
have once discounted. ‘There is little to justify such a 
tradition, though it fits in well enough with the peculiar 
indirect relation between the central bank and the com- 
mercial banks which exists in this country. But it has been 
broken in the past, and on the evidence of last week's 
operation it looks as though a definite departure from it 
were being prepared. If the operation is repeated in the 
near future, other clearing banks will have to be utilised, 
as the supplies of really short-dated bills in the hands of 
any one bank are naturally moderate, and other banks 
holdings will have to be tapped. Such open-market opera- 
tions are obviously calculated to meet a temporary situa- 
tion, since their expansionist effect is only felt during the 
comparatively short currency of the bills acquired by 
official quarters. One feature which endowed last week's 
open-market operation with special interest was the fact 
that the clearing bank in question, acting no doubt on 
instructions from the Bank, restricted its purchases of bills 
to houses in the discount market, i.e. to members of the 
syndicate. At the previous tender some of the usual out- 
side applicants for bills had rather miscalculated the pro- 
spects and as a result had acquired far larger amounts of 
bills than they could conveniently carry. The authorities 
are, no doubt, intent on discouraging the kind of specula- 
tive “ punting” in Treasury bills which became so pre- 
valent a few years ago and thought this a good oppor- 
tunity of administering a timely and decidedly awkward 
rebuke to the outside quarters in question. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether this new method of open-market 
operation will become a permanent weapon of credit control 
and whether it will be applied with the kind of discrimina- 
tion which marked its first appearance. 
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Clearing Bank Figures.—The clearing bank figures 
for November are again dominated by the growth in the 
holding of bills discounted. This has risen over the month 
by £64,200,000 to £353,298,000, at which level it is almost 
twice what it was in April last. The expansionist influence 
of this abnormal rise in bills—wholly due to Treasury bill 
purchases—has to some extent been offset by reductions 
elsewhere. Thus cash is £ 10,300,000 down despite a further 
reduction in the items in transit. Short loans have also 
undergone a substantial reduction, being {17,300,000 down 
at £141,781,000. These abrupt changes in the items of bills 
and short loans may be largely due to the incidence of bill 








(in £ millions) 

“ eM ae: = FL Pte oa | 
Nov., July, | Aug. Sept., Oct., vov., 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ii a aici ciate Beene . eel 

; j } 
Capital and reserves | 138-6 | 138-8) 138-8 138-8 | 138-8/| 138-8 
Acceptances, etc. ... 129-0 | 122-4); 132-8 125-7 | 132-2 108-2 
Notesincirculation | 1-4| 1-4] 1-4] — 1-4 1-4 1-4 

















DS: ccccscniieneintasins | 232-6 | 234-9) 232-9] 267-4) 255-4) 245-2 
& heme in onaht | 62-4! 64-4 | 73-4] 86-7) 771 69-8 
Money at call ...... | 149-0] 155-4 147-5 | 145-°6/ 159-1] 141-8 
iSCOURTS ..........-- | 272-4) 278-0! 279-1 | 236°2| 289-0 | 353-3 
Ts atealal | 42-2) 597-0 | 599-4) 602-9/ 605-1 610:8 
Loans and advances | 961-7) 981-9) 984-5 |1,010-9 [1,013-1 | 995-2 
Investments in afhli- i | 
ated banks =... 9) 22) 22> 22) 22) 24-2 
Cover for ' i i | 
ances, premises, &c. 173-5 | 166-7 | 177-1) 170-1) 176-7) 152-7 





Total assets ... |2,517-7 }2,502-5 |2,518-1 |2,544-0 |2,599-7 |2,593-0 
: i i i i 


maturities and payments in the market, and also to the fact 
that the returns show the position of each bank on an 
individual day in each month and do not therefore smooth 
out the fluctuations as was achieved before by the taking 
of weekly averages. Advances also show the substantial 
reduction of £17,900,000. The net result of these move- 
ments is an increase of {17,300,000 in deposits which at 
£2,344,624,000 are at the highest point ever touched by 
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them—in spite of the loss of the best part of £100,000.009 
of foreign deposits. : 
* * * 


Three-decker Silver Market.—The excitemen 
in silver continues, and most of it is still being provided 
by India. Buying orders from Indian operators have cop. 
tinued to be impressive, and as yet show no signs 
of being discouraged by the apparent readiness of the 
Indian Government to sell for Bombay Mint delivery on 
the basis of the London price plus the equivalent of 
shipping costs. On the theory that in every major war 
silver has appreciated, the bazaar operator is prepared 
to lock up his capital in building up the biggest bul 
position seen since 1935. The Indian Government began to 
satisfy this demand with stocks which cannot have 
been much in excess of 160,000,000 ounces. To-day jt 
can have little more than 100,000,000 ounces left. The 
international silver market is now a three-decker affair 
There is the true world price dictated by the United States 
Treasury buying price of 35 cents an ounce—equivalent 
to, say, 194d. per standard ounce. Then there is the 
London price protected from the American by the ban on 
the import of silver. This sterling price is dictated by the 
quotation of 234d., at which the Indian Government is 
prepared to sell for delivery here or in India. Finally, 
there is the Indian price, which has, this week, risen to 
63 annas per 100 tolas, equal to about 24d. per standard 
ounce. There is just the hint of a unification of this com- 
plicated price structure in the Board of Trade announce- 
ment this week that the existing facilities for the grant of 
licences for the import of goods for re-export purposes are 
being extended. If a demand for silver from outside the 
sterling group arises, it should be possible to satisfy it from 
London and recoup the metal from the United States at 
their lower price. It was learned on Thursday that business 
in silver for Bombay Mint delivery will no longer be done 
through the London market, but through the Bombay office 
of the Indian Reserve Bank. This will mean a big loss of 
commission for London brokers. 
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fluenced by the immobilisation of funds 
Public deposits, which has made the 
clearing banks very reluctant buyers of 
bills. The purchases, which they have 
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willing, and bond money is only obtain- 
able at 1-1} per cent. The fall in total 
applications at last week’s Treasury 
tender from £105.9 millions to £54.6 
millions provided another indication of 
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German-American Standstill.—-The American 
banks, whose first reaction to the outbreak of the war was to 
denounce the Standstill agreement covering their credits to 
German banks, have, on second thoughts, decided to nego- 
tiate a new and separate agreement with their debtors. ‘The 
first reason for denouncing the agreement was the hope that 
by attaching German banking assets in the United States 
greater compensation could be obtained than seemed pro- 
mised by prolonging the agreement. These hopes were 
apparently disappointed. Free German banking assets 
attachable in the United States promised little more than 
$1,000,000 and business instincts therefore suggested the 
wisdom of a renewal of the agreement. This has been 
secured this week. The new agreement runs for a period 
of seven months from November 11th last. It covers 
$46,000,000 of credits as compared with the total of 
$55,000,000 of American standstill claims at the date 
of the last renewal early this year. It is evident, therefore, 
that considerable repayment of these credits, presumably 
through special channels, since the registered mark outlet 
has been so narrow, has taken place over recent months. 
The new agreement, which is terminable by either party, 
if its continuation is thought inadvisable, provides that to 
the extent that indebtedness has been paid off and the cor- 
responding lines of credit are unutilised new bills may be 
drawn for financing shipments from the United States 
which do not violate the Neutrality Act. Direct shipments 
to Germany may find it difficult to penetrate the Allied 
blockade. But if substantial unavailed lines can be utilised 
by Germany to finance trade between the United States 
and other neutral countries, this may well be the means of 
raising much-needed foreign exchange resources. 


* * * 


Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.).— At the annual 
general meeting of Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.), Sir John 
Caulcutt explained the biggest movement in the balance 
sheet at September 30th. This was a rise of £8 millions in 
the cash holding, which at £34,663,000 represented a ratio 
of 32 per cent. to liabilities. Sir John stated that during 
the year measures had been taken to increase the bank’s 
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cash resources in various territories in anticipation of the 
emergency conditions which have arisen. That this pre- 
caution was justified will be readily realised, for in 
Palestine mternational crises have, on more than one pre- 
vious occasion, been the signal for a run on the banks; 
and Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.), which acts as a quasi- 
Central Bank in Palestine, has an especial responsibility 
in such banking crises. The bank’s position in this and 
other territories where it is established is also underlined 
by Sir John’s announcement that in certain of them the 
bank had been appointed sole dealer in exchange in 
accordance with the new foreign exchange regulations. 
Apart from the war, the bank has had a very satisfactory 
year, with the balance sheet total £8 millions higher at 
nearly £121 millions. There is a small fall in net profits, 
but the dividend has been maintained at 6} per cent. 


* * * 


Commercial Bank of Scotland.—The greater part 
of the Earl of Mar and Kellie’s speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Commercial Bank of Scotland was devoted to 
the effect of the war on the bank’s figures. He emphasised 
the very liquid position in which the bank was placed, 
cash, balances with other banks, and money at call showing 
a rise of over £1,000,000 on last year at £11,124,000. If 
British Treasury bills are included, the total of liquid 
assets amounted to over £14,000,000 against deposits of 
£45,111,000. The Governor explained that before the out- 
break of war the directors had decided that a position of 
unusual liquidity was called for, and that the invest- 
ment holding had been reduced accordingly. British 
Government securities at £24,903,000 were approximately 
£3,600,000 less than last year. The net profits for the 
year at £353,098 are lower by £28,057, but the Governor 
pointed out that A.R.P. expenditure, heavier taxation and 
higher salaries were responsible for this small fall. He 
stated that the bank’s annual contribution in respect of 
income tax and N.D.C. exceeded the whole annual ex- 
penses of the bank twenty-five years ago. The dividend on 
the “ B” shares is again 10 per cent., but that on the “ A” 
shares is reduced from 16 to 15 per cent. 


Investment 


Markets Stand at Ease.—This week’s market move- 
ments will provide no pointer to investment policy. Gilt- 
edged lack the motive power of the institutional buyer; 
the Australian Conversion is not, in itself, an event of 
first-rank importance, even if its mere appearance may 
Suggest that Defence borrowing in the open market may 
wait till 1940. But it has been a commodity week. The 
release of tin from the shackles of £230 per ton, the rise 
of rubber above 1s., and the straining of cotton to break 
the officially controlled maximum daily rises are the two 
leading commodity pointers. Tin shares have not made 
any really effective progress after their first response to the 
news of price freedom and a 120 per cent. quota for the 
first quarter of 1940. In cotton shares, however, something 
of a boomlet developed. J. and P. Coats, recently a 
depressed share on the company’s adverse profits trend, 
jumped from 28s. 6d. to 32s.; English Sewing Cotton have 
also been featured; and the rise in Courtaulds and British 
Celanese—the latter assisted by the chairman’s helpful 
remarks at this week’s meeting—have continued further. 
Railway stocks, once again, have shown keenness to 
anticipate the outcome of the compensation discussions, 
but despite the approach of the year-end, and the neces- 
sity for preparation of dividend payments, there is com- 
plete absence of hard news to justify hope. The condition 
of the market, in general, shows little change. It may be 
significant that the volume of inquiry is increasing, and is 

translated, to some extent, into actual business. But 
the approach of Christmas suggests that a major change 


in the market’s mood in the near future is unlikely. 


Australia Converts Again.—The latest Australian 
conversion operation, if not of major interest in itself, has 
a number of important implications. It is an offer to 
holders of two Tasmanian stocks—the 3 per cent. and 
34 per cent. issues, 1920-40—to exchange (at the rate of 
£99 of new stock and {1 cash per cent.) their holdings for 
Commonwealth stock carrying interest at 34 per cent., and 
redeemable 1942-44. Cash applications for the new stock 
will be received at £99 per cent. War has denied the 
Commonwealth Government the opportunity, which it so 
frequently enjoyed in the past, of converting to a lower 
interest basis, and the present terms are clearly conditional 
upon the ultra-short character of the new loan, and its 
consequent special appeal to the money houses. The tech- 
nique of the offer is also of particular interest. The pros- 
pectus was advertised in the first place last Monday, De- 
cember 11th, but the cash lists did not open until Friday, 
December 15th, and the conversion lists were due to re- 
main open until noon on Saturday, December 16th. Cash- 
cum-conversion offers in the past have frequently 
provided a free option for cash subscribers, because, 
although the cash lists were usually opened immediately, 
the conversion lists often remained open for several days 
after the cash lists were closed. Hence at any time before 
allotment cash applications could be withdrawn on any 
change in market conditions—a useful facility for the 
speculative subscriber of the “ Heads I win, tails you lose 
variety. .In war, clearly, to issuer could se z oe 

h a one-way option. The present issue 1s no 
ae total of ei anche to be repaid is £4,604,800—but its 
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appearance has been interpreted as a sign that a Treasury 
operation may not, after all, make its appearance before 
the holiday. Some quarters, indeed, argue that, if the 
authorities’ first open market issue is designed to appeal 
to the same institutions as the Australian conversion, it 
may be preferable to wait until the New Year, when the 
traditional period of monetary ease has been re-established. 


* * * 
2 


Czech Loan Plan.—Sir John Simon has indicated 
this week the general character of a scheme, which is 
apparently still in draft, for utilising Czech assets in British 
control for the payment of loan coupons and claims. The 
scheme does not contemplate the use of blocked Czech 
assets under the Czech Banking Accounts (Restriction) Act- 
Instead, it is proposed, on the one hand, to utilise the un- 
expended balance of the British Government’s free gift to 
Czecho-Slovakia to assist the Czech Refugee Trust Fund, 
and, on the other hand, to utilise the balance of the British 
advance to Czecho-Slovakia for the payment of coupons 
on the Czech external debt and for meeting cash claims. 
The latter would appear to include the 244 per cent. Czech 
guarantee on the 44 per cent. Austrian Loan, 1934-59, at 
least so far as bonds in certified British ownership are con- 
cerned. The “A” and “B” 8 per cent. Czech bonds, 
which received their last interest payment in Aoril, have 
recently improved, and are now quoted 55-60 in the 
Official List, in the expectation of coupon payments being 
resumed. At this stage, it would be premature to speculate 
on the nature of such payments, but their prospect is the 
more welcome in that the scheme also takes account of the 
needs of Czech nationals. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in November .— Unlike September 
and October, when the outbreak of war and, later, the 
Budget delayed many company reports, the number of 
results published last month was about normal. It is, of 
course, too soon to discover anywhere the effects of war 
on profits, for at most, a month of war conditions is covered 
by the latest annual accounts. 

INDUSTRIAL Profits 1937-39 











i! | \Change 

Year and > Net on | Year and | > | _ Net on 
Month | Co, | Profits* prev. | onth | | Profits* prev. 

{ ; oy ' 4 _— 

| i | 
1937 | L % | 1938 | 
Nov. ...... | 206 | 23,579,407 |+20-25| Nov....... | 231 | 23,764,389 i. Bess 
Dec. ...... 152 | 18101112 |+14-69) Dec... | 171 | 18,534,750 \— 4°35 
{ i9 

1938 an. ...... | 152 | 16,316,851 |. 9°56 
ei ini 107 | 13,832,382 |419-9! feb. 777 | Sit 31,893,564 |- 5-19 
eb. 0... 202 | 29,792,378 + 5-52) March . | 293 | 41,440,326 | - 11.57 
March ... | 337 | 56,721.336 + 9-15) April ... | 233 | 24,067,714 |—11-$? 
soeas 225 | 28,481,318 +17-1'|| May... | 303 | 46,863,324 — 6-29 
ae 320 | 45,915,238 411-42) June ... | 257 | 35,104,850 |— 8 33 
fune «0 38,076,415 |+11-09| July...... | 189 | 14:383,201 |- 6-30 
deen 181 | 16,530,811 + 3 44) Aug. ... | 74 | 7,812,400 |— 6-65 

ba (— I-Ie! Sept. ... | 73 | 6.057.165 |—10- 
Sept. ...... 112 | 7,962,024 |—10-31) Oct. ...... 114 $029,005 9 
Oct, crvere | 163 | 14,279,785 |— 1-06) Nov. 214 | 16,590.305 |— 8 75 





“ Atter depenture tnteres:, 


No decided change is so far discernible, though examina- 
tion of individual reports shows that heavier taxation makes 
the fall in net profits earned for dividend appear rather 
worse than the decline in total profits requires. The rate 
of fall in profits during the last seven months, in fact, has 


_ been unusually consistent, and not unduly influenced by any 


one group. 
* * * 


Progress of Defence Savings.— Sir John Simon last 
week announced that the first fortnight of the national 
drive for war savings had resulted in total cash appli- 
cations of £10 millions for the new Savings Certificates, 
and that sales of Defence Bonds to December 6th totalled 
£11,226,370. The figures show that the campaign gathered 
strength during the second week, for compared with {4} 
millions of the new certificates applied for in the first 
seven days, the total for the second part of the fortnight 
was {5% millions, while the corresponding division of the 


Defence Bonds lications was {5 millions for the first 
week and nearly {64 millions in the second week. At the 
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same time, national savings groups formed or in process 
of formation during the first week of the campaign totalled 
1,226, compared with no more than 1,572 tor the whole 
of last year. These figures are well in excess, as they should 
be, of the average weekly sales of Savings Certificates 
which, in the three months before the campaign opened, 
amounted to about 459,000 certificates weekly. The cash 
total involved, on the other hand, would cover expenditure 
for no more than three to four days of war. In saluting 
the inauguration of the campaign, therefore, it is still 
necessary to press for its extension throughout the body of 
small savers in the country. Since compulsory methods have 
been eschewed, the voluntary system must prove unmistak- 
ably its ability to achieve the same end—which is a self- 
denying ordinance on the part of consumers generally to 
provide the sinews of war. 


Company Notes 


Brewery Results Reviewed.— Further brewery 
reports confirm the better trend of total profits during the 
past year, but increased taxation requirements have pre- 
vented shareholders from participating in the improve- 
ments. Ind Coope report a 6 per cent. increase in 
profits, but tax and compensation requires £362,265 
against £260,439, and earnings for the ordinary shares are 
in fact reduced, though the 234 per cent. dividend on the 
increased capital represents a shade over the previous 27} 
per cent. payment. Both Joshua Tetley and Son and Brick- 
wood show a 4 per cent. increase in profits, but which is in- 
sufficient to meet higher taxation. The former company 
has lowered its ordinary distribution from 14 per cent. to 
12 per cent.—though the previous year’s reserve alloca- 
tions are maintained—while Brickwoods, having fortun- 
ately reserved rather more than their actual tax liability 
for the past year, maintain the 15 per cent. dividend 
though earnings have fallen from 23.6 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. J. W. Green have also had a successful year, and 
profits have risen from £168,737 to £180,037. The com- 
pany has been spared a heavy increase in taxation, but a 
conservative dividend policy has been pursued. A selection 
of the recent brewery reports is set out below :— 
































| [ Ordinary Cone | Present 
Company (Years to | Total Bagned | Earned ] 
September 30th) | Profits (Cyorges\ || Rate |. a 
Amount Rate Paid gg °, 
io =... 
Ind, Coope, etc. : | £ | £ | £ % | % | % 
eee 11,171,204) 723,524) 470,832) 36:0 | 2712 
BDEDE . ccresstees 1,188,151, 70,423, 519,869 37-7 | 271)| }77/6| 6:1 
SROREG sscsnteuhis 1,259,748) 736,354 496,542, 31-3 | 23l2 
H. and G. Simonds : | 
DUE sekicddincioss .. | 796,262) 276,647) 178,920) 31- 18 
Se cntsicensdges | 847,395) 270,714) 165,895, 30-3 | 18 62/-| 5:8 
Se utiniibibins |1,019,438| 277,581) 164,982, 31-0 | 18 
Brickwood and Co.: (a) | 
BT earch ons 271,463) 202,119) 163,119, 26-7 | 15 | 
BUDE icaseccsedbebes 257,073| 175,501| 139,501, 23-6 | 15 52/-| 5:8 
CO th dain 268,205) 142,675) 109,675, 20-0 | 15 
a 3 278 | 
Steibeniwdenhsh 173,107|106 648 61 26-5 | 19 
SID sicteodvacecccs | 168,737; 93,950) 49,240, 22-0 | 19 }sn6 6°6 
SOR ccetiierssei 180,037] 101,758, 57,488 27-3 | 19 
J. Tetley and Son : 
1937 cahebeoai ties 348,138 263,413) 207 Ae 26-1 14 } a2 5-6 
NE icchacicipuns 316,885| 224,174) 168,424, 22-3 | 12 | 
P Sipgeent Co. § 
aaa cients 379,892) 166,865) 138,115) 19-1 | 15 | 
_ , Peewetsamacses 377,984! 163,533) 134,783, 18-6 | 1354 jes 6°5 
BIE ‘cnsdesnncinieds 401,210 173,778) 145,028 20-0 1384 | 
* Per £1 ordinary share or stock is terim paid 1,745,688 
final on £1,963,911. Also 20 per cents capital tater micclored trom reserve: 
:. Sosninge dividend on 042. +t Earnings and dividend on 
2,356,693. § Tax free rates earned and (a) Total profits 
are after Pensions, &c. 


An exception to the general trend is provided by H. and G. 
Simonds, whose 20 per cent. solakat: in pote has been 
largely absorbed by higher expenses. But the earnings dis- 
tribution policy in all cases has been commendably con- 
servative. These reports, it should be noted, were closed 
before the increased beer duty became effective, before full 
mobilisation and before higher costs (to which the chair- 
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man of Brickwood and Company alludes in his speech) 
began fully to affect turnover and profit margins. Brewery 
shareholders, in these circumstances, should be the last to 
complain of cautious financial policy on the part of their 
directors. The unsettlement in, the brewery share market 
on Wednesday, though based partly on rumour of a ration- 
ing scheme which need not yet be taken too seriously, 
does suggest that the market is alive to the immediate 
difficulties of the trade. 


* * * 


Carreras’ Report. — The full accounts of 
Carreras, Limited, add little information to the prelimi- 
nary profits statement, which was discussed in The 
Economist last week. Profits for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1939, total £2,087,264, against £1,672,959 the 
previous year—an increase of practically 25 cent. A 
higher taxation provision of £547,415 against £185,354 
absorbs the greater part of the increase, however, and an 
allocation of £165,000 to exchange reserve—the first pro- 
vision since 1931— reduces equity earnings from 
£1,326,077 to £1,181,628. This sum would have repre- 
sented earnings of about 48 per cent. on the old capital, 
compared with 60.5 per cent. in the previous year. 
Although the directors have reduced the rate of payment 
from 35 per cent. to 30 per cent., this distribution is made 
on a capital increased by the 50 per cent. bonus last Janu- 
ary, and is thus equivalent to 45 per cent. on the old 
capital. Its payment, however, has entailed a considerable 
reduction in the normally generous earnings cover. The 
three latest years’ profits distributions are set out below: — 


Years to October 31st 
1938 


1937 . 1939 
Total profits si eal 1,403,215 1,672,959 one 264 
Depreciation stnieiines 48,42 64,325 70,517 
WOM ccccchacseccecces 124,212 185,354 547,415 
Fees and staff funds 25,943 32,203 57,704 
Ex reserve ...... ie sil 165,000 
Peel. GRR, céstisicrecsvces 65,000 65,000 65,000 
Ord., 4b A ” and “ B ” 
Ord. Shares: 
Earned elipieudios 1,139,636 1,326,077 1,181,628 
BU \vcctsacinescons 868,067 868,067 1,116,090 
Earned Te aaidanapa 49-6 60-5 32-7 
BU Fe cevccccctcce 35 35 30 
Carried forward ...... 1,026,671 244,581§ 303,210 


t Plus 50 per cent. capital bonus. 

+ After £50,000 to reserve and £3,745 issue expenses in 1937 : 
£6,908 issue expenses in 1939, 

§ After capitalising £1,240,100 bonus distribution from undis- 
tributed profits. 


An encouraging ion in turnover for the year just 
ended is suggested by the balance sheet. Creditors and pro- 
vision for taxation have increased from {£424,492 to 
£1,229,049 and debtors from £1,153,389 to £1,746,861, 
while the expansion in stocks from £2,387,488 to 
£3,035,824, and a corresponding contraction in cash, 
argues a forward-looking buying policy. The increased 
tobacco duty and wartime taxation demands (though the 
company is reasonably well placed for E.P.T., judging by 
the profits of standard years) may limit the equity pros- 
pects for the future, but the directors’ dividend policy 
indicates a degree of confidence which has been endorsed 
by a firm market for the shares. The “ B” ordinary, now 
quoted at 14s, 6d., yield £5 3s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


A.B.C. Poor Year. — The passing of the 
Aerated Bread Company’s preference dividend last month 
had prepared shareholders for disappointing results for 
the year to September 30th. The full accounts, in fact, 
reveal a 36 per cent. fall in profits from £189,406 to 
£121,057. The directors’ report finds the cause for this 
sharp drop in the “ strained international relations” ex- 
Perienced during the year, but shareholders will be aware 
that profits have been slipping back since the year 1935-36. 

tion requires £70,685, against £66,881; but 
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taxation is reduced from £37,000 to £12,500. The balance 
of profits is absorbed by six months’ preference dividend. 
Ordinary shareholders, who received a short-earned 5 per 
cent. dividend in the previous year, will not find these 
figures very encouraging. The company’s difficult position 
is also reflected in the balance sheet, which reveals a rise 
in the bank loan from £305,618 to £574,035. Out of total 
assets of £3,369,410, cash represents only £7,346. The 
company’s immediate prospects are hardly encouraging, 
and to the recent disappointing record has to be added the 
fact that 90 per cent. of the company’s branches are 
situated in evacuation areas. The £1 ordinary shares are 
now quoted at 9s. 


* * > 


Dalgety and Company.—The 1938-39 season was 
far from favourable for Australian pastoral companies, 
and Dalgety and Company’s adverse experience provided 
no exception to the rule. Drought and bush fires in 
Australia produced considerable sheep losses and damage 
to property, while climatic conditions were hardly better 
for the company’s New Zealand and East African busi- 
ness. Profits for the year to June 30th, after provision for 
bad debts and depreciation, are approximately maintained 
at £877,445, compared with £879,853, but this slight 
decline is apparently due to benefits derived from inventory 
releases of the previous years wool clip. The figures must 
not obscure the fact that wool prices were the lowest for 
several years, while the Australasian wool and wheat crops 
were both reduced. Working expenses require £415,350, 
against £409,762, and taxation £82,545, against £87,512. 
Other prior charges are also little changed. In 1937-38 the 
company paid a short-earned dividend of 6 per cent., but 
the 1938-39 distribution has been reduced to 5 per cent. 
out of earnings of 5.7 per cent. Last year’s results, how- 
ever, are scarcely an adequate guide to future prospects. 
A substantial increase in the Australian wool clip is anti- 
cipated in the current year, and the British Government’s 
agreement to purchase the wartime Australasian wool clip 
establishes a price 30 per cent. above last season’s level. 
A slightly larger wheat harvest is also expected. The com- 
pany’s interest in these developments is fairly clear, but 
the chairman has shown, in his speech th's week, that 
higher taxation in Australia and New Zealand must be 
taken into account. 


* * * 


Union Corporation Dividends.—The market has 
been well satisfied with the latest batch of Kaffir dividends. 
Satisfactory operating results had already been published 
by mines whose accounts are made up to September 30th, 
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and the average gold price was about Is. higher. The 
threatened difficulties, in fact, which the 150s. “ ceiling” 
imposes upon companies belong more to the future than 
to the past year, which saw no significant changes in costs. 
Dividends of the Union Corporation group are tabulated 
below : — 
Dividends per Share 
Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
Union Corporation Group : 


East Geduld (£1) ............ 6/- 11/6 6/6 T/— 13/6 
Geduld Prop. Mines (£1)... 7/6 15/- 8/- 8/- 16/- 
Modder Deep (in liqn.)...... “6 If- -/44 -/3 -/74 
Van Dyk Consol. (10/-) ...... -/3 -(3t -/9 -/9 1/6 


Grootviei Prop. Mines (£1) lj-  2/- 3/- 
t Actual, equal to 3} per cent. p.a. 


In this group only the East Geduld and Geduld dividends 
provide a real indication of the improvement of profits 
during 1939, and both have fulfilled expectations. The 
Modder Deep payments are tax-free liquidation dividends, 
and neither Van Dyk nor Grootvlei were in production for 
the whole of 1938. Van Dyk began milling in May, 1938, 
while Grootvlei paid a maiden dividend last June. But the 
price of Grootvlei has responded to the announcement of 
a final distribution at twice the rate of the interim. An 
entirely new set of conditions will operate in 1940, which 
will close a phase in Rand history. For the Union Corpora- 
tion group, however, it ends with two of its new companies 
in production and a third—Marievale—having virtually 
completed its development. 


* * * 


Other Kaffir Dividends.—Other Kaffir dividends 
have given no less satisfaction. Payments announced by the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment group are either 
up to or rather better than expectations, while the “ Gold 
Fields ” group contains several increased payments. De- 
tails of these declarations, and the General Mining pay- 
ments, are set out below: — 


DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 


Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 
1938 1938 1939 1939 1939 
** Fohnnies”” Gr 


East Champ d’Or (2/6) ......... -/9 1/3 -/10$ -/10$ 1/9 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-) ...... 1/9 3/6 IW7e 1/9 3/4 
Langlaagte Estate (£1) ......... l/-¢+ 2/- -/6 I1/-t 1/6 
New State Areas ({1) ......... 3/- 6/- 3/- 3/- 6/- 
Randfontein Est.G.M.(£1)... 2/3 4/6 2/3 2/3 4/6 
Van Ryn Deep (£1) ............ 2/- 4/6 1/99 1/9 3/6 
Witwatersrand G.M.({1) ... 2/6 4/6 2/6 3/- 5/6 
“ Gold Fields ’’ Group 
Rietfontein Consol. (5/-) ...... -/74 1/3 -/9 -/10$ 1/73 
Robinson Deep “A” (1/-).... -/9 1/6 -/9 -/9 1/6 
Robinson Deep “ B” (7/6) ... 2/6 5/— 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Simmer and Jack (2/6) ......... -6 -/1l1 -/7 -/7 1/2 
Sub Nigel (10/—).................- 7/6 15/- 7/6 7/6 15/- 
Vogelstruisbult (10/-) ......... Son Sia -/6 <-/9 1/3 
General Mining 
West Rand Cons. Ord. (10/-) 1/6 2/6 1Ij- 1/6 2/6 
West Rand Cons. Defd. ...... 85/— 141/8 56/8 85/- 141/8 
Van Ryn Gold (10/—)* ......... 1/3 2/6 Wwe le ae 


* Interims December, finals in June; total for 1938-39 is 
ap Se.cumees ey Ot. + Including 6d. bonus from sale 
» etc. 


Perhaps the most satisfactory announcement is that of 
Witwatersrand Gold Mining Co., whose 6d. increase in 
the June interim has been followed by a similar addition 
to the final payment. The small reduction in the total 1939 
distribution of Government Gold Mining Areas can be 
considered satisfactory, for in contrast with the reduced 
June declaration, the final is the same as a year ago. In 
the “ Gold Fields ” group, Vogelstruisbult and Rietfontein 
have increased their payments. West Rand Consolidated 
is repeating the distributions of December last year on the 
ordinary and deferred capital. 


* * * 
Malayan Tin and Southern Malayan.—-The leap 


in the spot price for tin (it is now £260 a ton) on the 
removal of price restriction, coupled with a quota 


of 120 per cent. (representing 90 per cent. for Malaya) 
for the first quarter of 1940, has transformed the outlook 
for British tin producers since the war started. The latest 
developments in the position of the metal (which are dis- 
cussed more fully in a report on page 433) are too recent 
to have been retiected fully in the Malayan Tin Dredging 
and Southern Malayan ‘lin Dredging interim dividend 
announcements. But their two interim payments on account 
of the year ended June 30, 1940, respectively, amount to 
174 and 124 per cent., against interim declarations for 
1938-39 of 5 per cent. for each company. These payments 
constitute a sufficient indication of the improvement that 
had already taken place by the end of November. In the 
present context, results just published for the year to 
June 30, 1939, are little more than a matter of record of 
substantially reduced profits and dividends. It may be 
recalled that the average Malayan quota in 1937-38 fell 
from 73 per cent. to 643 per cent., and that for 1938-39 
it was more than halved at 31.725 per cent. (including 
5.725 per cent. for the buffer pool), while average prices, 
although they recovered moderately in 1938-39, did not 
attain 1936-37 levels. Malayan Tin Dredging’s total 
revenue thus fell sharply from £316,246 to £108,877, 
while, owing to a drop from 11,617,000 to 4,562,000 cu. 
yds. treated—tin ore production fell from 2,304 to 756 
tons—there was a substantial rise in unit costs. Reduced 
depreciation provision and an increase of nearly £5 10s. 
in the average price realised per ton did not offset the 
reduction in output (which was much more than propor- 
tionate to the fall in quota), and the 10 per cent. dividend 
was backed by earnings of 12.7 per cent., against a divi- 
dend of 65 per cent. and earnings of 62.9 per cent. in 
1937-38. Southern Malayan again presents certain points 
of difference. Ore recovered fell by only 55 per cent. to 
1,430 tons (and costs thus rose more moderately), while 
the increase in the average price was {8}. The fall in total 
profits from £410,117 to £179,611 and in earnings for 
dividend from £165,955 to £42,048 (before charging a 
£6,378 loss on investments realised) was therefore less 
severe and the reduction in dividend was from 38% to 7} 
per cent. For both companies the current outlook is trans- 
formed, but the market has refused to become excited this 
week about tin share prospects—possibly because it doubts 
the permanence of the 120 per cent. quota release which 
operates for the next quarter. 


* * * 


Consolidated African Selection Trust.—At the 
beginning of 1938, diamond sales began to fall off, and 
the continuation of this decline is responsible for a further 
sharp setback in Consolidated African Selection profits for 
the year ended June 30, 1939. Gross receipts have been 
sharply reduced to £287,218 against £419,153, and show 
roughly the same rate of decline as in 1937-38. The latest 
profits are above those for the 1931-34 depression years, 
but fresh capital has been raised in the meantime. There 
was no great variation in the expense items, and during 
the past year equity earnings amount to £162,888 against 
£257,252. The tax-free dividend of 10 per cent. compares 
with 15 per cent., and involves a slightly more generous 
distribution basis, since available earnings represent 10.8 
per cent., against 17.1 per cent., tax free. After 
crediting £9,025 taxation over-reserved in previous 
years, the directors have added £20,000 to general 
reserve. Contrasted with the changes in the previous 
balance sheet, which reflected the share bonus of 300 
per cent. issued in December, 1937, and the writing 
up of assets, there are no substantial changes in the latest 
balance sheet. The principal asset is still an item of 
£1,000,000 for shares in subsidiaries shown at directors’ 
valuation. Though a more definite opinion must await next 
Monday’s meeting, position created by the war does 
not seem unsatisfactory for diamond finance companies. 
Sales have been slow, since August prices have risen 


and war may increase the demand both for industrial 
diamonds, with which Consolidated African is mainly con- 

"med, and for gem stones. Meanwhile “ Cast” 5s. units 
yield £4 17s, 3d. per cent. tax free (without adjustment for 
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oe Income Tax Relief) at the current price of 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week reports 
have been received from 81 companies, of which 48 are 
included in our usual table of profit and loss accounts on 
page 449. Net profits of all 81 companies are £7,870,000 
against £8,323,000. This is a fall of only 54 per cent., and 
is probably rather more extensive than the decline in total 
profits. Aggregate net profits of 2,266 companies reporting 
in 1939 to date are still 8 per cent. lower, at £262,234,000, 
than the total of £284,951,000 earned by the same com- 
panies a year ago. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 429 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue re- 
ports of company meetings begin on page 434. Addressing 
Commercial Bank of Scotland proprietors, the Earl of Mar 
and Kellie contrasted conditions now and in 1914. Normal 
income-tax and N.D.C, contributions now, he stated, 
exceeded whole annual running exp-nses, including taxes, 
twenty-five years ago. At the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
meeting, Mr S. H. Logan stressed the importance of 
Canada’s larger production of materials as a factor in the 
greater margin of superiority held by the Allies over 
Germany as compared with the last war. Changes in the 
balance sheet were fully explained by Lieut.-Colonel C. A. 
Reid Scott at the Manila Railway meeting. Viscount 
Gre-:nwood explained to Dorman, Long and Company 
members that profits had been maintained owing to the 
higher level of ou:put which, by reducing costs, had justi- 
fied the price reductions of January, 1939. Mr J. P. 
Colbert informed the Industrial Credit Company members 
that since beginning business the company had handled an 
underwriting turnover reaching a net cash total of 
£4,982,007. At the 7. Brockhouse and Company meeting, 
Mr J. T, Brockhouse declar.d that though the proportion 
of armament work now undertaken was increasing, there 
had as yet been little diminution in the peace-time trade. 
At the meeting of Hiram Walker-Gooderham and Worts, 
Mr H. H. Hatch discussed the position of British sub- 
sidiaries. There was no restriction by the Government on 
the export of matured whiskies, and shortage of shipping 
had not yet become a problem. Sir Walrond Sinclair in- 
formed shareholders of British Tyre and Rubber that this 
was the eighth year in which an increase in profits had 
been recorded. Sir John R. Chancellor, at the Wankie 
Colliery meeting, enlarged on the long-term contracts with 
the Northern Rhodesian copper mines and Union Miniére 
du Haut Katanga. Mr D. Chr'stopherson informed share- 
holders of Lake View and Star that ore reserves showed an 
advance on the previous year’s strong position and that 
development work had been satisfactory. At the meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Sir 
John Caulcutt referred to the bank’s increased cash re- 
sources in various territories and discussed the past year’s 
economic conditions in the overseas Empire. Sir Donald 
W. Cameron discussed the economics of war at the meet- 
ing of The National Bank of Scotland. At the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway meeting Sir Trevredyn Wynne declared 
that gross earnings for the first seven months of the current 
year had increased by 73 lakhs (over half a million pounds) 
on the same period last year. Mr Walter Henderson- 
Cleland informed shareholders of S. Smith and Sons 
(Motor Accessories) that the changeover to maximum 
production of instruments for the services since war broke 
out, had been satisfactorily effected. The address of the 
Hon. Edmund W. Parker at the Dalgety and Company 
meeting is referred to on page 426. Discussing recent nego- 
tiations for an extension of the company’s concession, Sir 
Alexander MacIntyre, at the Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
meeting pointed out that an amalgamation between the 
company and its subsidiary, Kassala Cotton, was desired 

the Sudan Government. Sir Alexander, addressing 
shareholders of Kassala Cotton, expressed the hope that 
higher cotton prices would offset increased costs in the 
current year. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


December 16, 1939 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


THE past week has been even more quiet 
owing to the approach of holiday in- 
fluences and the absence of conclusive 
war news. There is, however, no funda- 
mental change of trend, and in an un- 
obtrusive way the undertone is quite 
satisfactory. 

Little interest is being shown in gilt- 
edged stocks, the commodity share sec- 
tions having for the time being sup- 
planted gilt-edged as the focus of 
activity. During the week movements 
were small and varied. The dated stocks 
hardened at first, though in mid-week 
the lack of business was such that small 
sales of no special significance brought 
fractional declines. Perpetual stocks also 
were under the influence of day-to-day 
activity and changed only slightly on 
the week. Home corporation and 
Dominion stocks sagged a little in mid- 
week through sheer lack of interest. 
Among foreign bonds, Brazilian issues 
fell back at first and then recovered on 
reports of a satisfactory trade surplus, 
which again revived hopes of a debt 
offer. Argentine loans were duller than 
of late. 

The home rail market still experiences 
spasms of hope that favourable com- 
pensation terms are to be announced at 
any moment. There were good gains 
on Monday, and active trading con- 
tinued for a time though prices were 
occasionally checked on profit-taking. 
Interest tended to die down gnce more 
towards mid-week. Argentine rails lost 
ground after a fairly hopeful beginning. 


*” 


The iridustrial market was again sub- 
dued, and there was no disposition 
towards a general move one way or the 
other. Buying remains somewhat selec- 
tive, and the behaviour of the market 
groups is thus not always consistent. 
Iron, coal, steel and engineering shares 
generally were again uninteresting, but 
showed a firm undertone. The market 
seems already to have taken the measure 
of such companies’ wartime prospects. 
Price movements were small. Aircraft 
and motor issues lacked outstanding 
features. After an uninspiring start, 
brewery shares fell sharply in mid-week 
on reports of beer rationing owing to 
requirements of barley for other pur- 
poses, but recovered later on denial of 
eee reree shares hardened 
tow. mid-week, though as a grou 
they have not been very active seine. 
Textiles and still more rayon shares, 
with Courtaulds in the lead, were again 
one of the most active sections of the 
market. Courtaulds, for instance, gained 
as much as ls. on Wednesday, and 
British Celanese received some support 
after the meeting. Miscellaneous issues 
made a mixed showing. Indo-China de- 
ferred were prominent among shipping 
shares. 

* 

Oil shares have been uninteresting 
this week. There was some demand for 
Mexican Eagle on Tuesday and Con- 


tinental support imparted a rather 
firmer tone to leading issues on Wed- 


In the mining market, conditions 
have been generally quiet, apart from 
renewed interest in tin shares. Produc- 
ing Kaffirs tended to ease towards mid- 
week, due rather to lack of business 
than to any selling pressure. The week- 
end crop of interim dividend announce- 
ments was well received, but had already 
been discounted in the trading at the 
end of last week. Developing issues have 
been dull this week with losses on 
balance. Among finance shares, Central 
Mining, Rand Mines and Union Cor- 
poration had a firm appearance on 
Monday, gains being held later in the 
week. West Africans tended to slide 
back in a dull market. Tin shares opened 
the week with a burst of activity on the 
release of the commodity price but the 
improvement was not maintained. 
Rhodesian coppers have been narrowly 
irregular. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 

Security Indices 

eee. | ie eee ree 

Bargains$’ 7938 30 ord. | 20 
| * | “inet 

ee ee ee ee 
Dec. 8 3,760 | 5,740 | 743 | 118-1 
» Il] 4,738 | 5,550 | 74:5 | 1178 
a 5.510 | 745 117 8 
~ 13) 4187 | 5.790 | 743 | 117-7 
» 14, 4,062 | 5,785 | 75-0 | 117-7 

1939 | 

High... 88-0 | 123-5 
Mar.10| Jan. 
Low... 66-4 | 109-6 
| Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 





§ poco total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. t 1938 = 100. 


New York 


THE opening of this week’s trading 
on Wall Street brought no change of 
sentiment. Good domestic business news 
on Monday was offset by sales for 
taxation purposes and liquidation by 
foreign holders, and in quiet trading 
prices moved to fractionally lower 
levels. By mid-week the market had 
shaken off some of its lethargy and 
prices advanced, encouraged by the 
trend of commodities. A _ notably 
dull feature, however, has been the oil 
share market. The Dow Jones industrial 
average touched 148.94 at the close on 
Wednesday, compared with 147.05 on 
Monday. Iron Age reports steel mill 
activity at 91.5 per cent. of capacity, 
a with 93.5 per cent. the week 
ore. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
- a index — of American 
values calculated on losing ices 
(1926= 100). aa 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


ce hanced 





DalILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMoNn STocKs (1926 = 100) 


Dec. 7 | Dec. 8 | Dec. 9 Dec. 11|Dee. 12) Dec. 13 
{ Se les 


120-9 | 119-9 | 120-0 | 118-7 | 118-4 | 120-2 
on ae ———— + Se ‘ 

1939 High: 130°3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN New York 





| Stock Exchange 
1939 { 

Shares Bonds 
i 000’s $000’s 
December 7 ..s«s+00- 1,010 9,220 
a. WD etenenens 575 6,930 
os © sactscess 260 3,020 
1" BE scossnpee 570 5,890 
" RB ccccescce | 610 7,680 
* 8S isescceres | 1,060 8,850 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Lates 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

7, 14, % 4% 

1939 1939 1939 1939 
and Shell Union... 1214x 12), 
wy Ato 12 113, 
2510) Stan. Oil Cal. 2513 a 


Ohio 4214 40 | Texas ......... 45x 42), 


. Pf. 281 
Ilinois Cent... 13g 1344 4. Manufacturing 
-Y. 4 4| Briggs ......... 2253 2212 
Northern 9— 914 Chapsles sii 87x, 89); 
Pennsylv.R. 2234 23 Gen. Motors 537s S489 
Southern Rly. 197g 201g ore 7714 78 
Union Pac. ... 99 98 | United Aircft. 4514 461 


_ 


2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 171!4x 17 
Communicat Dupont ...... 18054 18 
Am. W’works 11lp 113g|Gen. Electric 3914 40 
Con. Edison West’hse Elec112 112 
Col. Gas & El. 614 614| American Can 11112112 
N. American 551g 567s 


Pac. Gas & El. 3234 = Int. ester 6012 62) 
Pub Serv N.J. 3912 395,/Johns Manvie76)9x 75 


. "24 23g|Corn Prods.... 621g 62 
mp. 14lc 1414 eee OS. ae a4 
Tel. ... 16934 " a ho ae 
Radio % cone 38 3 
seseccece 1 aecccsves 4 4 
ex 512) oOch Cen. Fom 1253 123s 
7 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Mont. Ward. 545, 5513 
: aaa se Sears Roebck 80), 807s 
sea Nana tat 
at. ove 4 42 
on bees 513g 523,|Am. Tob. B. 81lp 83. 
Anaconda ... 3154 3114| Nat. Distillers 2354 23° 
Cerro de Pas. 3912 39 
Int. Nickel ... 3634 361g|°° "*mance 
Kennecott ... 385g 38 |Comel. Credit 455, 45. 
U.S. Smelt.... 6614 62x |Com. Inv. Tr. 515gx 52°s 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week Nominal Con- New 
December 16, ee — Money 
To the Public ........ 4,604,800 4,558,752 il 
To Shareholders .... N oe Nil 
By S.E. Introduction 300,000 ea 312,000 
By Permission 6 Des 25,000 i... 24,250 

Certs. w 
ie. 9, 1939.... 6,200,000 ... 6,200,000 
"_ week 
to 
Dec. 9, 1939 ...... 6,350,000 ... 6,350,000 
Including _ Excluding 
Year to date ie say Os ns 
1939 (New Basis) ..... 149,552,165 122,467,471 
1898 New Ban. aoaaeiaa 27088 H 
1938 (Old —** 203,395,970 179,989,975 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Count 


shiz $432 
1938 New Bossy sh sezore 33 $695,272 


1939 (Old Basis 146,632 15, $01 320,000 
1938 Old Bast 182,890, 721 182 2,820,07 








December 16, 1939 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. 4 
939 (New Basis) 66,222,895 8,831,629 47,412,947 
1939 New Basis) 147,037,960 21,395,937 102,406,795 


1939 (Old Basis) 58,458,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,498,683 12,654,505 36,837,287 

Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis ”’ 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted, 


CONVERSION OFFER 


Commonwealth of Australia 
(Government of).—Offer of 3} per 
cent. registered stock at 99 (redeemable 
at par January, 1944, or from 1942 on 
notice) in conversion of £448,300 
Tasmania 3 per cent. stock 1920-40 
and £4,156,500 Tasmania 3} per cent. 
stock 1920-40. Holders converting 
receive also £1 per £100 converted. In 
June, 1939, population, 6,960,891 ; 
{stg.165 11s. 8d. public debt per head. 


BY TENDER 
South West Suburban Water.— 
Sale by tender of 5,000 5 per cent. £10 
redeemable preference shares at a 
minimum of £10. 


BONUS SHARES 


G. D. Peters and Company.— 
Subject to Treasury consent, a 50 per 
cent. capital bonus is proposed. New 
shares will not rank for any final for 
year to December 31, 1939. Meeting, 
December 29th. 


E. S. and A. Robinson.—A bonus 
of one ordinary share for seven held 
is proposed, by capitalising £139,603 
of reserve and distributing to holders 
of £979,215 existing ordinary shares. 
Issue is subject to Treasury consent, 
and new shares rank with existing in 
respect of year to February 29, 1940. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Though there has been a fall in SECOND 
COVENT GARDEN PROPERTY 
revenue, the accounts are made up to 
November 30th, and thus include three 
months of war. Investment trusts con- 
tnue to show a fairly substantial decline 
in income, but several companies, including 
THIRD EDINBURGH INVESTMENT, 
are able to maintain dividends. The full 
report of HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES) 
shows a trading profit of £640,871 
against £586,286. A good 1938 sugar crop 
has__provided BOOKER BROS., 
McCONNELL AND COMPANY with 
total profit; of £133,037 against £126,565, 
and the maintenance of the 1939-40 
is foreshadowed owing to higher prices 
in the current year. ing to low prices 
for local products and the lower value of 
the peso, AGAR CROSS AND COM- 

report a sharp fall in total profits 
from £247,058 to £90,690. EAST KENT 
ROAD CAR COMP are again paying 
8 per cent., as traffic was satisfactory until 
the end of August. MITCHELL, COTTS 
AND COMPANY are paying 12 per cent. 
against 11 per cent., total profits being 
£113,411 against £105,115. In the year 
meade une 3lst, RADIO RENTALS 
er progress, and report that the 
loss of subscribers early in the war has 
been more than made good. Another 
company whose accounts include three 
woathe of war is SUNLIGHT LAUN- 
mies. Thee dividend is reduced from 
- to cent. Profits o 
WATERLOW AND SONS have been 
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August 31, 1939, $5,295,979; dividend 
paid, $3,430,108 ; taxation, $39,300,000 ; 
advertisement, $2,443,525; inventories 
and properties, $28,077,885 and 
$17,534,667, respectively. These compare 
with $2,705,110 and $2,307,169 in 1927, 
In the last 12 years, 71 per cent. has been 
paid on capital received. 


United Railways of Havana and 
Regla Warehouses.—For year to June 30, 
1939, loss of [1,022,245 (£971,250) 
increases debit forward to £8,238,131. 
Railway receipts, £1,215,488 ; expenses, 
£1,355,465; loss, £139,977 (£139,095). 
Warehouses, etc., profits, £28,413 
(£26,688). After interest, etc., credited, 
and charging £614,884 debenture interest, 
loss is £1,022,245. 


Distillers Co.—Interim dividend is 
6} per cent. on capital as increased by 40 
per cent. scrip bonus, against 7} per cent. 
on the smaller capital. 


Second Covent Garden Property 
Company.—Revenue for year to 
November 30, 1939, £175,950 (£181,322). 
Ordinary dividend 6 against 7} per cent. 
Carry forward £44,266 (£36,205). 


South West Africa Company.— 
Profit year to June 30, 1939, £79,720 
(£123,453). To investment reserve, 
£150,000. Ordinary dividend 5 per cent., 
against 5 per cent. plus a 10 per cent. 
bonus. Carry forward, £73,697 (£170,567). 


Bank of London and South America. 
—Gross profit year to September 30, 1939, 
£1,905,798 (£1,783,422). To contingency 
reserve, £270,000 (£260,000). Ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 5 per cent. Carry 
forward, £173,763 (£173,476). Total 
assets, £81,068,532 (£76,361,018). Cash, 
£21,445,637 (£14,865,394). Bills receiv- 
able, £10,883,812 (£9,418,322). Advances, 

26,763,166 (£30,484,252). Deposits, etc., 

60,494,660 (£56,286,068). 


H. M. Hobson (Aircraft and Motor) 
Components.—Net profit year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, £65,102 (£46,613), after 
transferring £69,874 (£9,599) to tax 
reserve. Ordinary distribution 17} per 
cent. as before, of which 12} per cent. is 
on a larger capital. 


J. Samuel White and Company.— 
Profit for year to September 30, 1939, 


after depreciation and tax, £116,563 
(against £37,743, when £16,680 for 
or tax and 


depreciation and {£29,071 
N.D.C.). To reserve, £75,000. Carry 
forward, £16,192 (£17,854). 


Orient Steam Navigation.—Operat- 
ing profit and investment income after tax, 
318,365 (£430,560) ; but after £281,409 
epreciation and £49,503 loss on sale of 
investments, operating loss is £12,547, 
against a profit of £113,617. By trans- 
ferring £74,377 from underwriting account, 
25,000 from general reserve and adding 
15,395 brought in, balance is £102,225, 
of which preference dividends absorb 
£82,260. Carry forward, £19,965. 
Ariston Gold Mines (1929).—Profit 
for year to September 30, 1939, £267,602, 
after £35,556 for depreciation, against 
169,404 after depreciation £32,044. Divi- 
end 20 against 7} per cent. Written off 
development, £47,395, and £75,000 for 
taxation. Carry forward is £28,179 
(£36,589). An interim of 10 per cent. is 
declared on account of current year. 


Transvaal Gold Output, November. 
—Witwatersrand, 1,074,771 fine ounces ; 
other districts, 28,364 fine ounces ; total, 
1,103,135 fine ounces. October total, 
1,102,212 fine ounces. Native labour 
employment at November 30th : gold 
mines, 304,954; coal mines, 18,037 ; 
total, 322,991. 

Atlas Assurance Compa y-—With 
profits policies becoming during 


receive an interim bonus at 
aceeerdt onlay tad become claim on 
December 31, 1939, i.e. at rate of 42s. per 
£100 per annum. 
United Serdang Rubber Plantations. 
—Dividend proposed for year to August 31, 
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1939, is 5 (against 9) per cent. Credit 
balance for year, £106,193 (£174,715). To 
taxation, £35,000 (£20,000) ; depreciation, 
nil (£25,000); buildings, etc., £24,811 
(£18,666). 


Roneo, Ltd.—Net profit for year to 
September 30, 1939, is £56,300, against 
£52,108. Ordinary dividend 11} against 
10 per cent. It is proposed to offer 51,378 
£1 ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. to ordinary 
stockholders in proportion of one for 
seven units held. 


Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society.—Profit year to September 30, 
1939, £1,129,599. Brought in, £17,957, 
making £1,147,556. Interest to share- 
holders, £984,298. To general reserve, 
£150,000. Carry forward, £13,258. Total 
reserve funds, £1,950,000 representing 
4:87 per cent. of total assets and 6-64 
per cent. of share capital. Advanced on 
mortgage, year to September 30, 1939, 
£4,603,404 (£6,277,351). Total assets, 
£,40,073,564 (£39,353,191). 


British Overseas Bank.—Report for 
year to October 31, 1939, shows profit of 
£4,277 compared with £29,823. Brought 
in, £81,424, making {£85,701 available, 
which has been applied towards reserves 
against doubtful assets. 


Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corporation. 
—For year to June 30, 1939, net profits are 
£470,681, against £397,157. Debenture 
interest absorbs £207,239. Debt retirement 
receives £263,442, railway renewals 
£15,000 and general renewals, £93,540. 
Since July 1, 1934, £1,114,464 and 
$2,443,000 nominal debt have been retired. 


Abbey Road Building Society.— 
Interest rates payable on the society’s 
shares and deposits for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1939, maintained at recent 
rates: shares, 3} per cent. per annum ; 
deposits, 2} per cent., subject to one 
month’s notice and 2} per cent. subject 
to three months’ notice of withdrawal. 
Substantial sums will be available for 
reserve after interest payments. 


Seager, Evans.—Gross trading profit 
for the year to July 3lst, £117,194 
(£115,900), income from __ subsidiaries 
£15,136 (£112,609). Net loss £64,775, 
against a profit of £48,554. No dividend 
to be paid, against 10 per cent. After 
deducting a tax credit of £10,089 debit 
balance of £35,947 goes forward, against 
a credit of £18,748 brought in. Adver- 
tising expenditure of £71,319 (£63,541) 
charged to profit and loss. 


Olympia, Ltd.—The meeting of 4 per 
cent. lst mortgage debenture stockholders 
which was held December 6th was 
adjourned owing to the necessary quorum 
not being present, but the meeting of the 
preference stockholders which followed 
passed the resolution as detailed in the 
notice of November 27, 1939, authorising 
the board, subject to the consent of the 
debenture stockholders and the Treasury, 
if necessary, to borrow up to £100,000. 
For particulars of the scheme, see The 
Economist, December 2, 1939, page 345. 


Radio Rentals, Ltd.—Trading profits 
for year to August 31, 1939, £127,041, 
a record and an increase of £23,107 over 
1937-38. To depreciation of (a) radio 
sets, £81,803 (£74,378), and (b) sundry 
assets, £3,387 (£2,206), and directors’ fees 
and commission, £2,591 (£912). The sum 
of £21,500 is provided for taxation against 
£3,961. Ordinary dividend, 74 per cent. 
against 6} per cent. Carry-forward, £9,820 
(£1,802). 


British India Steam Navigation.— 
Profits for the year to September 30th 
are £201,150 (£210,153). Year’s figure 
includes £36,703 (£2,696) surplus on sale 
of steamers, £7,391 (£13,543) profit on 
sale of properties, etc., and £35,909 from 
provisions for liabilities not required. 
Ordinary dividend is maintained at 6 per 
cent. with a final payment of 3} per cent. 
£56,435 is carried forward (£57,717). 
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Industry and Trade 


Shipping Losses. — Com with the heavy 
losses of merchant shipping during the height of the sub- 
marine campaign in 1917, Germany’s bag in the first three 
months of the present war was relatively small. Between 
September 3rd and November 30th 312,000 gross tons of 
British shipping and 246,000 gross tons of French, Polish 
and neutral shipping were sunk; the corresponding figures 
for the single month of April, 1917, are 526,000 gross tons 
and 340,000 gross tons respectively. On the other hand, 
during the first three months of the Great War the tonnage 
lost by the British Empire and by Allied and neutral 
countries was only 210,000 gross and 40,000 gross respec- 
tively. The losses sustained during the first three months 
of the present war are analysed below : — 


MERCHANT SHIPPING DESTROYED BY THE ENEMY 


(in gross tons) 
September 3rd to 




















November November 30th 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
British :— 

Armed merchant cruiser 1 16,697 1 16,697 
Passenger liners ......... aa a 2 23,764 
a te 5 26,188 16 95,037 

Cargo vessels............... 14 29,081 41 127,730 
Ee ee l 706 6 43,142 
Trawiers, etc. ............ 7 2,038 15 5,183 
Wee ok icitick 28 74,710 81 311,553 

nN ai cciitiitlintheenitninin 4 7,648 1l 55,581 
Total Allied* ... 33 96,552 93 382,428 
Neutral..........ccccccescecess 15 97,368 «= 6 Ss«9'74, 942 
Grand Total...... 48 193,928 139 557,370 


* Including one Polish vessel of 14,294 gross tons lost in 
November. 


During September and October the losses sustained by the 

ies were much heavier than those of neutral countries; 
last month, however, when Germany intensified her cam- 
paign by indiscriminate mine-laying, neutral losses 
exceeded those suffered by the Allies. By reason of the size 
of her fleet the losses have fallen most heavily on Britain, 
who owned 56 per cent. of the gross tonnage of vessels 
sunk during the first three months of the war, compared 
with only 10 per cent. owned by France. The sinking of 
neutral ships is naturally directed by Germany at the 
Allies in the belief that the reduction in the world’s total 
available tonnage will diminish their carrying capacity 
almost as effectively as the destruction of their own vessels. 


* * * 


Britain’s Shipbuilding Capacity. — Ultimately 
the ly of merchant shipping tonnage available to the 
Allies on the ratio between losses and replace- 
ments. In view of the reduction in the effective carrying 
capacity of the Allied merchant fleets through delays and 
requisitioning by the Defence Ministries, an excess of re- 
placements over losses is necessary if the pre-war volume of 
trade is to be maintained. But so long as the rate of loss 
does not exceed the rate of t there is no cause 
for serious alarm. Since 1929 the merchant shipbuilding 
capacity of the United Kingdom has been reduced from 
about three million gross tons to two million gross tons per 
annum by the rationalisation scheme carried out by the 
industry. In addition, however, there are facilities for the 
construction of about 500,000 tons of naval vessels per 
annum in private shipyards. But as some of the craft re- 
quired by the Navy can be constructed in merchant yards, 
the ratio between the output of merchant and naval vessels 
can be varied according to need. On the basis of the ex- 
perience of the first three months of the war, when British 
losses of merchant ships were at the rate of 1,250,000 gross 
tons per annum, the capacity of the shipyards in this 
country appears to be more than adequate. Actual output 


this year will fall considerably short of the industry's 
capacity because the fall in freight rates after 1937 had 
resulted in a sharp decline in new orders. Thanks to the 
Government’s scheme to assist the shipping and ship- 
building industries announced last spring, the volume of 
merchant shipping on which work was begun rose from 
71,000 gross tons in the first quarter to 402,000 gross tons 
in the second quarter of this year, while the tonnage on the 
stocks or in fitting-out basins amounted to 791,000 gross 
at the end of June. Since the outbreak of the war a further 
considerable volume of merchant tonnage has been put in 
hand, so that output can be expected to show a steady ex- 
pansion next year. Moreover, as Mr Churchill pointed out 
on Wednesday last week, there are now one million tons 
(displacement) of naval vessels under construction. In view 
of the desirability of keeping the rate of replacement above 
the rate of loss because of the reduction in the effective 
carrying capacity of the existing fleet, it is absolutely 
essential to raise output to the maximum as quickly as 
possible. In the early years of the last war output showed a 
serious decline; according to Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping, the tonnage of merchant vessels launched fell from 
1,932,000 gross in 1913 to 608,000 gross in 1916. Fortu- 
nately there are indications that the trend will be reversed 
this time. 


* * * 


Cotton Prices and Exports.—The remarkable rise 
in prices of materials and labour for cotton manufacture 
has had an adverse effect upon export trade in_piece- 
goods, and keen discussions are now taking place in Man- 
chester as to what should be done. It has been proved that 
many customers abroad cannot afford to pay the higher 
rates and it has been suggested that there should be an 
export subsidy at the expense of home trade. It is under- 
stood that the Cotton Controller, Sir Percy Ashley, and the 
Cotton Board are now considering the problem, and 
Mr Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, in the 
House of Commons last week, said that a scheme was in 
hand. For some foreign markets, however, a considerable 
business has been done, these being chiefly South America, 
Java, the Dominions and the Scandinavian countries. Part 
of this increased trade has been due to the depreciation of 
the pound. Countries within the sterling area have 
given very little support, but during the past fortnight 
some leading shippers to India have operated much more 
freely and certain standard cloths have been purchased 
on a considerable scale. The industry is now prosperous, 
and the current earnings of many concerns are prob- 
ably higher than at any time since the boom of 1919-20. 
It is recognised, however, that the prosperity is arti- 
ficial and entirely due to extensive purchasing by the 
home trade houses and the big Government contracts to 
meet the requirements of the fighting forces. It is therefore 
not surprising that there is some nervousness in the trade 
as to what will happen when the war comes to an end. 
Lancashire lost an appreciable part of her export trade in 
the Great War and after the unhealthy boom which fol- 
lowed. It is feared that this may happen again unless 
something is done to assist exports. 


* * * 


Increased Food Consumption.—The improvemert 
in the standard of living in recent years is reflected in the 
steady increase in Britain’s food consumption. The trend 
of food consumption is revealed by the table opposite; 
which shows changes in the volume of retail sales of food 
and perishable commodities in Great Britain, m ~ 
volume of retained imports of food, drink and tobacco an 
in the population. (The index of the volume of retail sales 
of foodstuffs has been obtained by adjusting the 
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of England index of the value of sales for changes in prices 
by means of the food component of the Ministry of 
Labour’s index of the cost of living): — 


VOLUME OF RETAIL SALES AND IMPORTS OF Foop 


(1935 = 100) 
Retained Population, 

Retail Sales Imports July Ist 
(Great Britain) (U.K.) (U.K.) 

ROSE |‘. cccocecasas 100 100 100 
BS cincsovocens 103} 102:8 100-45 
| ert 105 103:1 100-90 
1938 ....ceccseee 108} 106-3 101-31 


Neither the index of retail sales of food nor that of the 
volume of retained imports of food is claimed to be an 
accurate measure of changes in the food consumption of the 
country as a whole. The one is based on a sample of stores 
and the other does not take account of changes in the 
volume of home production. Nevertheless they provide a 
rough indication of an unmistakable trend. Since the popu- 
lation only increased by 1.3 per cent. between the middle 
of 1935 and the middle of 1938, the food consumption per 
head of the population has undoubtedly shown a steady 
rise during this period. Nor was the improvement checked 
during the recession in 1938; this is due in part to the 
maintenance of wage rates in the face of falling prices. 


* * * 


Food Sales in 1938-39.—Measured by the index of 
the volume of retail food sales, the upward trend in con- 
sumption has continued this year. Thus, the volume of 
sales during the first ten months of the year showed an 
increase of no less than 54 per cent. over the figure for 
the corresponding period in 1938. The improvement in the 
early part of the year was assisted by the recovery in 


VOLUME OF RETAIL Foop SALES 


(1935 = 100) 
Per cent. 
1938 1939 Increase 
a aie ne 101 1034 2:48 
POT csctienestseccssrs 106 110 3°77 
SEE cntetausmabechiasnuee 108 1134 5-10 
ii cninhinstinninanin 116 123 6:04 
Neoaddabdthochaudeeecherk 109 123 12-85 
UD cicviitaecdisivésnttngitiva 1103 112 1-36 
SUI ss sdininlicis Cities Seidel 1043 1123 7-66 
BE cinkd cosinllntesien tan 1023 1093 6°82 
September ..........c0000 107 1154 7:94 
COR a caiecccaskcscaks 108 109 0-93 
November ................ 107 slots os 
December............00.s+- 129 


business activity. In August and September sales were 
probably influenced by the desire to accumulate stocks, for 
in Oetober they were only slightly above the level of the 
previous year. If the growth of food consumption cannot 
be maintained during the war, the increase in recent years 
will enable the British public to tighten their belts by a 
good many holes without suffering privation. 


* * * 


Tin Prices Unpegged.—It has been repeatedly 
pointed out by The Economist that the tin price policy 
which was appropriate in peace was unsuited to war con- 
ditions. In the past The Economist has often been critical 
of the International Tin Committee because, in its early 
stages at any rate, it sought to maximise profits by ration- 
ing the consumer. More recently the Committee has modi- 
fied its policy by fixing maximum prices at £230 per ton. 
Although this maximum price was by no means a low one 
in pre-war conditions, the sharp rise in the prices of other 
materials since the war and the fact that the British 
Empire has a substantial export surplus of tin justified the 
decision to remove the peg announced a week ago. As a 
result of this decision prices rose from £230 per ton to 
Over £270 per ton, which is more in line with quotations 
in the United States. Moreover, the removal of the price 
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peg is quite rightly to be coupled with a liberal supply 
policy. Exports in the current quarter as well as those 
to be released in January-March, 1940, probably exceed 
actual consumption. But there is no reason why the desire 
of consumers to increase the ratio between their stocks 
and requirements during the war should not be satisfied. 


* * * 


Subsidy for Milk.—The proposals put forward by 
the English and Scottish Milk Marketing Boards for an 
increase in milk prices next year have now been squashed 
by the Ministry of Food. It was announced on Thursday 
that retail milk prices will remain unchanged, but that the 
Government will give a subsidy sufficient to raise the 
“pool” price to milk producers by 3d. per gallon in 
January and February and by 23d. per gallon in March 
above the level of prices in the corresponding months of 
1939. This announcement is a welcome sign that the 
Ministry of Food has realised the vital importance of milk 
in the national diet and is determined to maintain the level 
both of consumption and production. It is also satisfactory 
that the retailers’ margins will not be further increased. By 
next spring it is to be hoped that the Ministry will produce 
a scheme both for extending the supply of cheap milk to 
children and for rationalising the retail deliveries. 


* * * 


The Empire’s Wool.—A few weeks ago it was 
announced that the British Government had agreed to buy 
the entire exports of Australian and New Zealand woul 
during the war and for one year after. An agreement has 
now been concluded with the South African Government 
by which Britain will buy a larger proportion of 
the South African wool clip than in recent years. 
This arrangement has given great satisfaction in South 
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Africa, since Germany has in recent years been the largest 
single purchaser of South African wool: — 


Woo. PRODUCTION AND Exports, YEARS ENDING IN JUNE 
(Million ibs., greasy) 
Australia New Zealand South Africa 
1937-8 1938-9 1957-8 1¥55-¥ 1937-8 1958-9 


POOCTION | onic scccessees 1,023 985 297 328 242 264 

Total exports ............ 786°3 874-9 258-8 308-1 211-6 233°1 
06 EA Tiisticdvessoncnont 337-7 381-:3 163-8 177:5 38:9 44:6 
to Germany ........... 49-4 37:5 15:3 6:4 78:3 84-0 
to Czechosiovakia.... 18-2 7:5 ... oak os “iia 
00 I cis eo ciicescne 18-5 7:6 


In the year ended last June, Germany bought some 143 
million Ibs. of wool from the three main exporting coun- 
tries, and took in addition nearly 10 million lbs. of wool 
re-exported from Great Britain. ‘hese agreements provide, 
therefore, a firm support for the overseas wool markets 
as well as ensuring ample supplies of wool for British 
requirements at very moderate prices. Such wool as is 
surplus to British requirements will be sold by the British 
wool control through the usual channels to other countries; 
the agreements with Australia and New Zealand provided 
for the apportionment of any profit obtained by the con- 
trol on such sales. The London wool brokers, whose trade 
has been very seriously affected by the operations of the 
wool control, will probably find some business in nego- 
tiating these sales; although London brokers only handled 
some 30 per cent. of the British import of wool before the 
war, London has always been the centre of the very large 
export and re-export trade. 


* * * 


The Empire’s Cocoa.— On November 13th 
the Colonial Office announced that the British Government 
was prepared to buy the whole of the British West African 
cocoa crop and a proportion of the cocoa produced in 
other parts of the Empire. A moratorium was introduced in 
the Gold Coast Colony and in Nigeria for cocoa sales while 
the necessary organisation was prepared. This moratorium 
has now been lifted. A Central Cocoa Organisation has 
been set up under the Ministry of Food, with Mr John 
Cadbury as director, together with an advisory committee 
of the selling organisations. All purchases are made through 
the shippers on the basis of fixed quotas. Some of the large 
shippers will also act as selling agents for the Central Con- 
trol. About 400,000 tons of cocoa are involved annually 
in the bulk buying agreement, while British consumption 
is about one quarter of this amount; in addition, this 
country holds stocks equal to a year’s consumption, If the 
Control is to sell a reasonable proportion of its large sur- 
plus, its price policy must be far-sighted, especially as most 
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of the large consumers outside this country are fairly well 
stocked and need not buy for some time if the selling prices 
are unattractive. As sales in London only started late last 
week, the policy of the Control is still unknown, but Lon- 
don market circles complain that the tonnage allotted to 
London dealers and brokers is unduly restricted. In addi- 
tion it appears that the price now asked—31s. per 50 kilos, 
c.i.f. United Kingdom—is regarded as high by certain sec- 
tions of the trade; the native growers receive only about 
24s. 6d. c.i.f. United Kingdom. It is believed that the Con- 
trol intends to accumulate a surplus from current sales in 
order to be able to counterbalance possible later losses, but 
past experience with commodity control schemes does not 
favour such a practice. A stabilisation of cocoa prices at a 
level which is regarded as attractive by buyers would en- 
able the Control to sell its very large potential holdings at 
less risk of ultimate loss. 


* * * 


Further Rise in Prices.—Wholesale prices in this 
country as measured by The Economist index continued 
their upward trend during the past fortnight. Among 
industrial materials, cotton, flax, silk, tin, fuel oil and 
cement have all (some of them substantially) risen in price. 


WHOLESALE Prices IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 




















(1927 = 100) 

Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
26, 24, 8, 30, 27, 31, 28, 12, 
1938 | 1938 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

The Economist Index 

(U.K.) :-— 

Cereals and meat | 69:5 85-5 | 87:3 
Other foods ...... *3 | 79-6 
Textiles ......... 72-6 | 77:4 
Minerals ......... 02:7 |104:3 
Miscellaneous ... 93-4 | 96-1 
Complete Index... 86-7 | 89:0 
1913 = 100 ......... 119-4 (122-5 








Irving -Fisher In- 
dex (U.S.A.) ... | 85-4 | 85-6 | 84-8 | 83:4 | 88-9 | 89-0 | 89-3* 





— 


* This figure refers to November 11th. 
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The advance in foodstuffs was less marked, though barley, 
oats and cocoa are dearer than a fortnight ago. Since the 
beginning of the war The Economist index has now risen 
by no less than 27 per cent., compared with a rise of only 
9 per cent. between the end of July and the end of Decem- 
ber, 1914. Moreover, there are no indications that the 
advance in prices has been arrested. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 





shipping tonnage available for its trans- 
port. = 


Sheffield. — Household coal is in 
better demand, and industrial steams 
are freely taken up. The utility under- 
takings are good customers and the in- 
creased export inquiry is well main- 
tained, many collieries having 
good orders. 


* 


Glasgow. — heavy output is 
readily absorbed but there is no scarcity 
Set tal oe te ee house- 

are being reduced. Supplies of 
washed nuts are adequate as Lanark- 


shire production is being retained for 
heavy inland needs. The shipping areas, 
which are sharing in the larger home 
a are fully booked for some 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The posi- 
tion of the North-East coal market is still 
governed by the shipping tonnage avail- 
able and the uncertainty is making it 
difficult for some of the collieries to 
maintain regular working. Home de- 
med Soe Soe steam and 

ur manufacturing coals is good, 
but other grades are plentiful. There is a 
persistent call from Scandinavia for 
patent oven coke and local industrial 
requirements are heavy. 


slightly disorganised by delayed ship- 
ping movements. The bulk of the coal is 
allocated under requisitioning and con- 
tract commitments, but a few spot in- 


quiries have been promptly executed. 
Duffs and other sized classes are very 
scarce and firm, but some of the drier 
steam coal grades are a little more 
plentiful. Industrial demand is very 
active, but household supplies have now 
overtaken demand, 


Iron and Steel 


THE removal of the import duties on 
iron and steel products earlier this 
month has been followed by a decision 
to subject to licence as from December 
18th imports of virtually all iron and 
steel products. The stringency of the 
scrap and semi-manufactured steel posi- 
tion is being eased by larger imports. 
* 


Sheffield. — Under the regulations 
consumers are obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of iron and steel and the demand 
for all classes is heavy and increasing. 
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Good supplies of iron and steel scrap 
are available, although there is only a 
narrow margin between production and 
consumption in some classes. 


* 


Glasgow.—There is little change in 
conditions in this district. Plants are 
running to capacity and there is no 
falling off in new business. The raw 
material supply position is better and 
there is no doubt that practically all 
industries will be able to maintain the 
highest level of activity. 


* 


Middlesbrough. — Deliveries of 
home-produced foundry and hematite 
pig iron are controlled and there is little 
iron placed at the disposal of exporters. 
The output of manufactured iron and 
steel goes chiefly to Government depart- 
ments and the shipyards, but it is 
understood that more heavy steel is to 
be released for export. 


* 


Cardiff.—The steelworks are ex- 
periencing difficulties from a shortage 
of scrap, but the tinplate output is 
steady at 72.04 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 40.33 per cent. in the 
corresponding period last year. Sales for 
export have been less active and un- 
executed orders are still in excess of 
8 million boxes. Tinplate prices for 
export are a shade firmer owing to the 
decontrol of tin, but actual current 
quotations are unchanged. 


* 


News from Abroad.— There has 
been a further increase in the demand 
for steel on international markets and a 
further advance in prices. The intensi- 
fication of the war at sea has affected 
both producers and consumers, who 
feel they can no longer rely upon the 
arrival of supplies of raw materials or 

hed products. The Belgian and 
Luxemburg steelworks will be com- 
— Nee reduce their output in coming 
months. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester)—Raw cotton 
Prices in Liverpool have advanced by 
about id. per Ib. in the past week. The 
rise 1s partly due to the reduction of the 
United States export subsidy and to the 
fear of a shortage of Atlantic freight. 
The yarn market has been disorganised 
by this increase in price and more 
Spinners have refused to quote, though 
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some contracts have been arranged for 
both American and Egyptian counts. 
There has been a considerable inquiry 
for cloth and some good orders have 
been obtained. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. — Maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter have remained 
unaltered. In the United States, too, 
markets in these three metals were quiet, 
but prices were maintained at their level 
of last week. 


* 


Tin.—On Saturday the price of 
tin in the Straits Settlements was un- 
pegged and this was followed by a simi- 
lar move in the United Kingdom on 
Monday. Although the export quota for 
the first quarter of next year was in- 
creased from 100 to 120 per cent. of the 


basic tonnages, the London Metal Ex- 


change quotation shot up to £271 per 
ton (standard cash) on Monday and 
£272 per ton on Tuesday. Later, how- 
ever, there was a reaction to £260 per 
ton on Thursday. The three months’ 
forward price, which had risen to £268 
per ton on Monday and Tuesday, re- 
acted to £263 15s. on Wednesday. The 
rise in price has caused a substantial 
increase in offerings. From Monday to 
Wednesday 1,250 tons changed hands, 
compared with the daily turnover of 25 
tons in recent weeks. Probably tin prices 
will again recover as the international 
demand is still very active, and the in- 
fluence of larger supplies from the high 
export quotas will not be felt before the 
New Year. Tin exports from this 
country are still interrupted, but sub- 
stantial stocks of ore are known to have 
arrived at the British smelters. In the 
U.S.A. the price was easier after the 
week-end, but it rallied later and closed 
on Wednesday only very slightly down 
on the week at 50.75 cents per Ib. 


* 


Grains.—Wheat markets have been 
very firm in the past week, with a con- 
tinued rise in prices. Reports from 
Argentina show that the damage done 
to the standing crop by heavy rain in 
October and sharp frosts early in 
December is more than was at first ex- 
pected; private estimates now place the 
yield at only 20 million quarters or less, 
against a crop last year of 424 million 
quarters. Drought conditions in the 
United States continue unchanged and 
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December futures at Chicago rose to 
102 cents per bushel on Wednesday. 
Shipments from Canadian ports are 
now at an end for the winter, but a 
very large quantity of Canadian wheat 
has been stored in the United States for 
re-export. The rise in wheat prices has 
also influenced maize and barley prices, 
though the advance in these markets 
has not been so strong. 


a” 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Shipments of 
linseed to this country and to the Con- 
tinent are very small, as the new Plate 
crop is not yet ready for export and 
speculation in India has forced the price 
of local supplies to a quite uneconomic 
level. Supplies to paint manufacturers 
have now been included under the 
licensing system of the Ministry of 
Food; the distribution of buying per- 
mits is being undertaken by the Paint 
Federation. Substantial supplies of 
other oilseeds are available for crush- 
ing and refining mills. 


* 


Rubber. — Both in London and 
New York, the rubber market was very 
firm with a rise in prices which more 
than offset the decline in the previous 
week. In London, smoked sheet on the 
spot closed on Wednesday at slightly 
over Is. per Ib. and in New York prices 
recovered to 20} cents per Ib. 


* 


Furs.—A large sale of silver foxes 
at which about 50,000 skins were 
offered took place in London this week. 
The supplies were chiefly Scandinavian 
skins, but included also some British 
bred furs. About 50 to 60 per cent. of 
the total offerings found buyers. Prices 
were unchanged compared with those 
in November. The free London fur 
market is very quiet, but in the United 
States active dealings are taking place 
at firm prices. 


* 


Potatoes._-The Minister of Food 
announced in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday that he was proposing 
to fix both minimum and maximum 
prices for ware potatoes for the re- 
mainder of the current season, to take 
the place of the existing schedule of 
maximum prices. He proposed to 
finance the crop in the 1940 season by 
means of a small levy on all potatoes 
sold for human consumption, which 
would be used to balance to the farmers 
the low prices which might be obtained 
from the sale of such potatoes as were 
surplus to the usual market demand. 
He hoped that these arrangements 
would encourage farmers to increase the 
acreage sown to potatoes in the coming 
season. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of The Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, was held, at Edinburgh, on the 14th instant. 
The Earl of Mar and Kellie (Governor of the bank) presided. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE MR HOWDEN 


Before commencing the business of the meeting the Governor 
said: — 

I have to refer to the loss which we have sustained since the close 
of the bank’s financial year through the death of Mr Howden, 
who, for twenty years, was a member of the board of ordinary 
directors. Mr Howden took a great interest in the welfare of the 
bank, and his wide knowledge of men and affairs was always freely 
placed at the service of his colleagues. His kindly personality 
endeared him to us all and we miss him greatly. 

In submitting the report the Governor said: — 

I have pleasure in presiding again at the annual general mect- 
ing of shareholders of the bank, and, although on this occasion we 
meet under the shadow of a major war, I have to submit to you 
a report by the directors which I feel sure you will agree provides 
ample evidence that the bank is in all respects well placed to face 
the difficulties and uncertainties of the times which lie ahead. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 

The profit for the year, after payment of all expenses and making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, income tax 
and National Defence Contribution, amounts to £353,098, which 
is £28,057 less than the previous year. The directors’ policy of 
improving the emoluments of the staff has resulted in a steadily 
mounting salaries item, and with the increased rate of income tax, 
provision for National Defence Contribution, and heavy special out- 
lays in connection with Air Raid Precautions, it is not surprising 
to find the reduction in profit to which I have referred. Out of 
the profit the directors have allocated to contingency account the 
sum of £50,000; to heritable property accounts £50,000; to the 
trustees for the officers’ pension scheme £30,000; and to the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund scheme £10,000. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 

Turning to the balance sheet, our note circulation is again higher 
at £3,977,000, and we find that the tendency is still upwards, indi- 
cating greater industrial activity, no doubt due in no small part to 
the war effort. 

Deposits and other credit balances amount to £45,111,000, which 
is approximately £372,000 more than last year. Certain special de- 
posits of considerable amount were withdrawn during the year, but 
our general branch deposits were substantially greater, resulting 
in the net increase to which I have referred. 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers and bank- 
ing correspondents (including foreign exchange forward contracts) 
at £2,684,000, are less by over £1,300,000, due almost entirely 
to a reduction in foreign exchange forward contracts on account 
of war conditions. 

ASSETS 

Turning to the assets side, you will be impressed, I feel sure, 
by the very liquid position presented. The first three items repre- 
senting cash, balances with other banks, money at call and short 
notice, etc., aggregate £11,124,000, and exceed last year’s figure 
by over £1,000,000. In addition we held this year British Govern- 
ment Treasury bills to the amount of £2,890,000, so that in items 
of the most liquid character we had over £14,000,000. 

British Government securities appear at £24,903,000, or approxi- 
mately £3,600,000 less than last year, the directors having decided 
before the outbreak of war that the circumstances indicated the 


desirability of an even more liquid condition than usual, 
That decision has been justified by events, but it has to be kept 
in view that liquidity is not achieved and maintained without cost 
and that an increase in assets of the most readily available charac- 
ter at the expense of investments results in decreased earnings. It 
is satisfactory to note that the market value of the investments at 
the date of the balance was greater than the amount appearing in 
the balance sheet. 

Bills discounted at £912,000 approximate closely to the amount 
in the previous statement, and consist of Bills discounted in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Loans and advances at £13,385,000 are also approximately at the 
same level as a year ago, although a higher figure ruled for a 
portion of the intervening period. It can be readily seen that the 
resources of the bank will amply justify an expansion under this 
head. 

Heritable property appears in the balance sheet at £1,025,000, 
which is an increase of £50,000. The installation of modern strong 
room accommodation at our offices, which has been an important 
feature of the extensive improvements and alterations proceeded 
with over a period of years, has proved to be of very considerable 
value under present circumstances. 


DIVIDENDS 


Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 8 per cent. and on 
the “B” shares of 5 per cent., less income tax, were paid in July 
last, and it is now proposed that a further distribution of 7 per 
cent. on the “A” shares (making 15 per cent. for the year) and 
on the “B” shares of 5 per cent. (making 10 per cent. for the 
year), both subject to income tax, be approved. The directors, after 
full consideration, decided to recommend in present circumstances 
a reduction of 1 per cent. in the dividend on the “A” shares. 
After payment of these dividends and allocations to which I have 
referred, the carry-forward to next year’s account amounts to 
£67,897, approximately £2,000 less than the amount brought in. 


COMPARISON WITH 1914 


I have recently perused with interest a record of the proceed- 
ings at the annual meeting twenty-five years ago, following the 
commencement of the Great War. At that meeting my predecessor 
as Governor, the Marquis of Breadalbane, occupied the chair, and 
I was present as Deputy Governor. Uncertainty in financial matters 
then was even greater than at the present time. In so far as it 
was possible to value securities it could be seen that substantial 
depreciation had to be faced, and a sum was taken from the reserve 
fund for this purpose. Stock Exchange loans were then made sub- 
ject to a special scheme evolved by the Government under which, 
for the time being, they were “ frozen” and removed from the cate- 
gory of “ Money at call and short notice.” Upon this occasion 
it is satisfactory to record that no such difficulties have required 
to be dealt with. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION—NEED FOR ECONOMY 


Taxation is, however, now upon a level undreamt of twenty- 
five years ago, and it appears to me to be of the utmost importance 
that economy should not be overlooked in the anxiety to prosecute 
the war with vigour and in taking precautions for the safety and 
welfare of the civilian population. As illustrative of the changed 
relationship of imperial taxation to the total cost of operating the 
bank, I may say that our present normal annual contribution to 
the Exchequer in respect of income tax and National Defence Con- 
tribution exceeds the whole annual running expenses of the bank, 
including taxation, twenty-five years ago. 
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Saving also on the part of the community and lending to the 
Government will be necessary if inflation is to be restricted, and in 
saving there will require to be discrimination also if the day-to-day 
life of the community is to proceed with the minimum of dislo- 
cation. 

In the utilisation of man power and finance to the best advan- 
tage, in the saving by the people for lending to the nation, and in 
the balancing of our manufacturing resources between the war needs 
of the nation and the retention and development of our overseas 
markets, there are problems ahead which will require not only the 
full attention of a wise Government but the wholehearted collabora- 
tion of a free and united people. 


STAFF AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


I understand that at the present time there are two hundred 
and forty-five of our staff on full-time national service, which figure 
will shortly be increased to approximately three hundred, and I am 
sure you will be glad to know that a scheme has been prepared which 
makes adequate financial provision for these officers during their 


temporary absence. 
RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that I be re-elected Governor, that Lord Milne 
be re-elected Deputy Governor, and that the extra-ordinary directors 
whose names appear on the list be re-elected. 

It is also proposed that Mr Houston, the ordinary director who 
retires this time, be re-elected. Mr Macfarlan and Mr Annan, 
the auditors, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election for the 
current year. 

The Governor then moved the adoption of the report, and the 
motion, having been seconded by Mr Inglis, was put to the meeting 
and carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF ¥ 3 


At the close of the meeting, on the motion of Mr Francis 
Chalmers, W.S., a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors 
and the staff for their services during the year, and acknowledgment 
was made by Mr Archer on behalf of the directors and by Mr 
Erskine, the general manager, on behalf of the staff. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


CANADA’S INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


At the annual meeting of The Canadian Bank of Commerce, in 
Toronto, on the 12th instant, the President, Mr S. H. Logan, 
and the general manager, Mr A. E. Arscott, stressed Canada’s 
increased productivity. The November figures show that 
industrial activity had increased by one-third since the early months 
of 1939. Manufacturing capacity of the country is 50 per cent. 
greater than at the end of the last war and is 10 per cent. above 
the 1929 peak. 


Canada’s larger production of basic materials is a considerable 
factor in the greater margin of superiority of the Allies over 
Germany compared with the last war, said Mr Logan. 


The general manager pointed to the large increase in the bank’s 
deposits and loans, especially to small borrowers on the Budget 
savings plan. 


The bank’s president urged the restoration of free play of private 
€nterprise when peace returns. The prospect of an active business 
year ahead does not rest, he observed, solely upon the armament 
trade. Normal business has been stimulated by the recent near- 
record harvest and by the spectacular record in Canada’s exports, 
the volume of which for the twelve months ending August was 
One-third greater than in the previous twelve months. 


Since August a marked expansion was recorded in exports to 
the Americas, which had more than offset the decline in those to 
the United Kingdom and Europe. 

_ The balance sheet figures already published show an increase 
in deposits of $85,000,000 (mostly non-interest bearing) to 
$62,708,426, a record figure. Loans increased $43,000,000 and 
Securities $42,000,000. Balance sheet total is $80,000,000 higher 
at $745,650,745, quick assets being 65 per cent. of liabilities to 
Public. Net profits after deduction of taxes are $2,938,105, against 


$2,648,975 for preceding eleven months. 
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MANILA RAILWAY COMPANY (1906), 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERENCE CAPITAL 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Manila Rail- 
way Company (1906), Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at 
Sevenoaks. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. A. Reid Scott, D.S.O. (the chairman of the 
company), who presided, said that the revenue for the period ended 
June 30, 1939, amounted to £152,122, as compared with £142,354 
for the previous year, and was made up of £141,699 from interest 
on their Manila Railroad Bonds, £10,405 from interest on their 
holdings of own debentures, investments and bank deposits, and 
£16 from transfer fees. 

Their income was now shown gross in conformity with modern 
practice. Directors’ fees, trustees’ fees, administration, legal 
charges, audit fees, and general expenses amounted to £4,645, as 
compared with £4,625 last year; £27,500 had been transferred to 
taxation reserve, as compared with the corresponding figure of 
£17,235 for the previous period. 


TAXATION LIABILITY RESERVE 


The balance sheet showed that provision for taxation, including 
reserve, amounted to £69,127. This figure included a substantial 
reserve towards future taxation liability, which would be based upon 
profits to June 30. 

The balance carried down was £119,976, out of which £26,510 
had been appropriated to the sinking fund for “‘ B” debentures and 
£85,289 to interest on their “A” and “B” debentures. The 
surplus for the year was £8,176, out of which the board recom- 
mended a dividend of 1 per cent. on the preference capital, less 
income tax at 7s. in the £. This would absorb £7,797 and leave 
£378 to be added to the carry-forward. The balance at the end of 
the previous year was £2,352. 

The Chairman then dealt with the changes in the balance sheet, 
and explained that the “ B ” debentures had been reduced by £52,140 
through the operation of the sinking fund. 

The report was approved unanimously. 


BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR 


The eighty-first ordinary general meeting of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 
132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Sir Trevredyn Wynne, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said: Gentlemen, the report of the directors on the 
accounts of the undertaking for the year 1938-39 has been sent 
to all members, and, with your permission, I propose to take it as 
read. 

These are not the times for a long speech from me, and I do 
not propose to make one. You will have seen from the report 
that our gross receipts for the year were nearly 940 lakhs, about 
the same as the previous year. This is satisfactory as, during the 
vear under review, we carried 428,509 less tons of manganese than 
1937-38, which resulted in a reduction of 354 lakhs earnings under 
that commodity. ; 

The increase in working expenses is due to various causes, in 
particular to necessary replacements and renewals expenditure, 
which is already being justified by better revenue. 

Though there were no surplus profits for the year, you will be 
glad to hear that for the current year our gross earnings for the 
first seven and a half months have increased by 73 lakhs (over 
half a million pounds) as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Now that the Indian Iron and Steel Company have com- 
pleted their works, we may reasonably expect an increase in traffic in 
consequence. 

The Board desire to place on record their appreciation of the 
good work of Mr Duncan, our agent and general manager, and 
of all the staff in India. 

I now move the resolution asking you to adopt the report and 
accounts, and, after it has been seconded, I shall be glad to answer 
any questions the stockholders may wish to put. 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson, K.C.I.E. (deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


BANK’S WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


DIVIDEND 6} PER CENT. 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held, on the 14th instant, 
in London. 

Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., the chairman, who presided, in 
the course of his address referred first to changes in the directorate 
and personnel of the bank, and continuing, said :—Taking the liabili- 
ties of the balance sheet, current, deposit and other accounts total 
£106 millions, being £7 millions more than last year. The note 
circulation, at £1,461,000, shows an increase of £230,000, whilst 
acceptances, etc., at £5,710,000, are nearly £700,000 more than a 
year ago. On the assets side of the balance sheet, cash in hand 
and at bankers has increased by over £8 millions, and now stands at 
£34,663,000, representing a ratio of 32 per cent. to liabilities. 


INCREASED CASH RESOURCES 


Shareholders may be interested to observe that, during the year, 
we took measures to increase our cash resources in various terri- 
tories in which we are established, with a view to meeting emer- 
gency conditions, such as have now arisen. It will be recognised 
that such measures must bring with them some sacrifice of earning 
power, but we have felt that events have justified our action. 

Money at call is halved at £501,000. Bills discounted, at 
£12,463,000, are £24 millions higher than last year, whilst invest- 
ments, at £30,193,000, show a reduction. 

Our shareholders and friends in South Africa will also be in- 
terested to know that, in addition to subscribing for and holding 
substantial amounts of Union Government stocks, the commercial 
banks are able to give material support in applying for large 
amounts of the Government issues of Treasury bills. 

The value of our investments has shown material recovery since 
the date of the balance sheet. Advances, at £32,387,000, are re- 
duced by some £800,000. Bank premises account stands at 
£2,769,000, being £204,904 higher than a year ago. The net 
profit for the year under review is £414,703, which shows a 
decrease of approximately £25,000 on the previous year. A sum 
of £170,000 has been carried to contingency account, against 
£100,000 last year, when, however, £75,000 was added to the 
reserve. It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 34 per cent. 
(actual), making 64 per cent. for the year, upon the “A” and 
“B” shares, the same as last year, and to carry forward £154,442. 


POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa the gold mining industry has continued to make 
progress, and new records were established in respect of the monthly 
tonnage treated and the quantity and value of the fine gold won. 
In the year 1938 the total production of gold in the Union consti- 
tuted a new record, the output exceeding 12 million fine ounces, and 


_ being valued at over £86 millions, or £4 millions more than the 


figure for the previous year. 

The Government announced in August last its intention to appro- 
priate the proceeds from the realisation of gold above 150 shillings 
per fine ounce, but has intimated its readiness to give due considera- 
tion to any serious increase in mining costs likely to hamper the 
industry. 

It has been announced by the Department of Agriculture that the 
1939-40 wool clip of the Union is expected to amount to approxi- 
mately 246 million Ib., a slight increase over the previous season’s 
production, and it is understood that an agreement has been entered 
into whereby the British Government would participate as a buyer 
of South African wool. 


RHODESIAS AND EAST AFRICA 
In Southern Rhodesia, despite exceptionally heavy rains, which 
adversely affected summer crops, and hampered operations on small 
mining propositions, general trading conditions have been well 
maintained. In Northern Rhodesia also satisfactory conditions have 
obtained, as a result of the continued activity in the mining industry. 


In East Africa, agriculture has suffered from a shortage of 
rainfall, as well as extensive damage by locusts to growing crops. In 
1938 the total exports from East African territories approximated 
£12} millions, a reduction of £2 millions compared with 1937, and 
there has been some further decline in the current year. Since the 
outbreak of war, however, the price of several of the principal 
products of these territories has shown a material improvement. 

In Egypt, the past season’s cotton crop was 25 per cent. smaller 
than that of the previous season. Prices obtained were fairly satis- 
factory. The new crop is estimated at 84 million cantars, and, 
notwithstanding the international situation, has cleared well, exports 
during the first two months of the season exceeding the figures of the 
corresponding period last year. 

The Egyptian Government, faced with cost of increased arma- 
ments, have introduced a scheme of income tax, and imposed new 
stamp duties. In the Sudan, the current year’s cotton crop 
amounted to 1} million cantars, being approximately the same as 
last year. In Palestine it is encouraging to be able to report that 
it has been found possible in recent months to effect some relaxation 
of travel and transport restrictions. A record crop of 15 million 
boxes of citrus was exported during the 1938-39 season, the principal 
market being the United Kingdom. 

During the last year, trade in Cyprus has improved, crops have 
been good and mineral exports have increased. Our business there 
progresses, and a branch of the Bank has been opened at Limassol. 


WEST INDIES 


Turning to the West Indies, the total sugar crops of Barbados, 
Trinidad, Jamaica and British Guiana amounted to approximately 
600,000 tons, of which Barbados produced 156,000 tons, a record 
crop for that Island. The whole of the growing sugar crop of the 
British West Indies and British Guiana has been sold to the 
Imperial Government. 

Trinidad maintains its position as the Empire’s largest mineral 
oil producer, the 1938 output being 574 million gallons, valued at 
nearly £5 millions. The rate of oil production has further increased 
during the current year. The British Government has undertaken, 
as a wartime measure, to purchase the whole 1939-40 cocoa crop of 
British West Africa. 

It will be appreciated that in these times, members of the staff 
returning from or going out to their stations overseas have risks and 
hardships to face, of which we are constantly reminded by the daily 
Press. I am indeed sorry to have to tell shareholders that in the 
recent sinking of the “ Simon Bolivar,” Mr W. A. Martin, manager 
of our Barbados branch, who was returning to his duties after leave 
in this country, was reported to be missing. We can no longer hold 
out any hope for his safety. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


I wish to express, on behalf of the board, our thanks to the 
members of the various boards overseas for their assistance and 
co-operation, and I will take this opportunity of expressing thanks 
to the general managers in London and South Africa, and to the 
staff generally for the assistance which all have so willingly given 
during a difficult year, and particularly since the outbreak of wat. 
In spite of evacuation of certain staff and dislocation of business 
and of cable communications, the Bank’s affairs have continued (0 
be handled with the usual despatch. 

In the various territories where this Bank operates, new exchange 
regulations have been constituted and complied with, and at certain 
points this Bank has been appointed Sole ‘Dealer in Exchange. 
These additional duties have been cheerfully and competently borne. 

At this time, when the maintenance of our overseas trade is of 
paramount importance, it must be a source of gratification to the 
shareholders to know that this Bank, through the experience and 
loyalty of its staff, is able to take a responsible part in the conduct 
of the financial functions essential for that purpose. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF YEAR’S WORKING 
NECESSITY FOR EXPANDING EXPORTS 
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THE DEPUTY GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of The National Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held 
in the bank’s head office on the 14th instant, Sir Donald W. Cameron 
of Lochiel, K.T.,C.M.G., the deputy governor of the bank, presiding. 

The deputy governor, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: — 

The bank’s year, which ended on November Ist, covered ten 
months of the “ uneasy peace” before the outbreak of hostilities 
and two months of war conditions. The results of the year’s working 
are, in the opinion of the directors, very satisfactory. It is true that 
the profits at £282,697 are lower by £10,000 than those of the 
previous year, but this is more than accounted for by heavier Gov- 
ernment taxation which has had to be provided for, by greater charges 
owing to the employment of temporary staff, and by air raid pre- 
cautions expenditure. The directors have had a sum of £371,313 to 
dispose of, and they have made the following appropriations, 
namely :— 


To Reserve Fund jie £50,000 
Investment Reserve Fund da ies nt 50,000 
Heritable Property Account _.... tes jen 30,000 
Trustees for Officers’ Pension Scheme ... Ne 25,000 
Staff Widows’ Fund ... woe ois - 5,000 

A total of £160,000 


They recommend that dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum on the Consolidated Capital stock and at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum on the “A” stock, be now declared, absorbing, 
less tax, £124,950, thus leaving a balance of £86,363 to be carried 
forward to next year. It is scarcely necessary to say that the net 
profits have been arrived at after making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts as well as for Government taxation, rebate 
and interest. The dividend on the Consolidated Capital stock is at 
the same rate which has been paid for many years, and the total 
sum absorbed by way of dividend on both classes of stock is 
considerably less than the aggregate of the amounts appropriated 
to reserve and other funds already referred to. 

It will be remembered that nearly two years ago, in view of the 
greater magnitude of the business being handled by the bank, the 
paid-up capital was increased to £1,500,000 by the issue of £400,000 
“A” stock to its customers, and a year ago the reserve fund was 
raised to £1,900,000. It now stands at £1,950,000. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the balance sheet itself, it will be observed that 
the notes in circulation at £3,291,545 show an increase of no less 
than £344,000 over the figures of a year ago. The notes in circula- 
tion at November 1, 1934, were £2,354,158, the increase of nearly 
£1,000,000 being largely attributable to the greater industrial activity, 
Particularly in the “ heavy industries,” which has been a feature over 
this period of years. Deposits at £37,849,000 show a reduction of 
some £400,000 compared with last year’s figures, but such a varia- 
tion on such a total is of no particular significance. Acceptances, 
endorsements and other obligations on account of customers are 
lower by £700,000 at £2,350,000. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, cash, money at call and 
short notice, and balances with the Bank of England and other 
banks total over £10,919,000. This represents fully 26 per cent. of 
the bank’s deposits and note circulation taken together, clearly a 
Satisfactory liquid position. The holding of British Government 
Securities stands at the higher figure of £18,448,000, an increase of 
Practically three-quarters of a million. 

Advances on current and other accounts are higher by £600,000 
at the figures “ £12,779,000, but bills discounted (including British 

t t 
£1,214,000, reasury bills) are lower by some £700,000 a 


Bank buildings and heritable property taken together stand at the 


much written down figure of £576,500, notwithstanding consider- 
able expenditure during the past year. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


From a review of the bank’s experience during the past year one 
turns naturally to a consideration of the state of trade and industry 
in the country, but here on this occasion one is faced with the fact 
that we are engaged in a grim and grave struggle with ruthless forces 
to whose defeat all the nation’s energies must be applied. 

From its outbreak the war has inevitably caused serious disloca- 
tion and disturbance in many businesses. The imposition of control, 
though necessary, had in practice the effect, to begin with, of bring- 
ing traders’ operations almost to a standstill. While the complicated 
and cumbersome system of controls, permits, and almost numberless 
regulations is now working more smoothly, there are still irritating 
delays and hampering restrictions which make business difficult. 

Everything, of course, must be subordinated to the supreme task 
of gaining victory in the war, and that as speedily as possible. But 
to achieve our purpose, finance and trade play a vital part. We 
cannot meet the country’s needs in foodstuffs for the people and 
raw materials for the war machine unless we are able to maintain 
our export trade. We cannot in present circumstances sustain our 
export trade unless we diminish our home consumption. We mort- 
gaged our capital resources in the last war; now we have to earn 
and save the means of carrying us to victory. Exports are as essen- 
tial to success as munitions, and supreme efforts are called for to 
maintain them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out recently 
that “the only way in which a democracy can meet the terrible 
burden of a great war was by a willingness to sacrifice throughout 
the whole population and by recognising that such sacrifice was the 
price which must willingly be paid to secure peace and freedom.” 


That means that private expenditure must be reduced by all classes . 


who have money to spend. Such curtailment of purchasing power, 
unless offset in some way, is bound to have a detrimental effect 
upon a variety of businesses. 


NON-ESSENTIAL EXPENDITURE AND EXPORT TRADE 


The answer is twofold. First, we must save to provide the means 
of waging the war to a successful conclusion. And, secondly, the busi- 
nesses which suffer from a reduction of expenditure upon non-essen- 
tial goods must adapt themselves to cater for the export market. The 
object of limiting the outlays upon goods the consumption of which 
is not really necessary is, not to reduce production causing unem- 
ployment, but to divert productive effort into other channels, namely, 
export trade, where such efforts will be more effective and useful 
for national purposes. There would thus be provided the foreign 
exchange the country needs as well as a reduction in the adverse 
balance of our overseas trade, both urgently important objectives in 
this time of crisis. When German exports are virtually cut off 
from many of their markets, an opportunity which must be seized is 
presented to us of regaining valuable outlets lost to us largely 
by that country’s unscrupulous methods of trading. 


DANGERS OF INFLATION 


So by avoiding all non-essential expenditure and by maintaining 
and using every endeavour to extend our export trade, we shall 
achieve the objects aimed at and shall lessen as well the danger of 
further inflation, which, if it proceeded unchecked, would have very 
unfortunate repercussions. The enormous Government war expendi- 
ture is steadily filtering through the hands of wage-earners to shop- 
keepers and others, and it is of the greatest consequence that those 
whose incomes are increased should save, not only to contribute to 
the finance of the war, not merely as a safeguard against a possible 
post-war slump, but to prevent a continued rise in prices of con- 
sumption goods and all the dangers and aftermaths of inflation. 

Mr R. K. Blair, W.S., chairman of the bank, in seconding the 
motion, referred to the large numbers of their staff at present 
engaged in national service. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 
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HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM AND WORTS, 
LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY OPERATIONS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


EFFECTS OF WAR ON BUSINESS 


MR H. H.JHATCH’S REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


The thirreenth annual meeting of Hiram Walker-Gooderham and 
Worts, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, at Walkerville, 
Ontario, Canada. 

In the course of his speech to the shareholders Mr H. H. 
Hatch, President and Chairman of the Board, said: — 

As I rise to deliver another annual address to you I am more 
than ever sensible of our tompany’s capacity for sound and 
impressive achievements. This annual meeting, which is the 
thirteenth in our history, maintains unbroken the traditions of our 
predecessors. Despite a year which has presented major difficul- 
ties to business enterprise generally, and to our industry especially, 
your directors are able to submit a record of eminently 
satisfactory operations calculated to maintain and extend our 
high position among the world’s recognised producers of really 
fine whiskies. 

The dollar value of our sales is in excess of 1938 and, if our 
profits are moderately reduced due to the generally lower prices 
that have prevailed throughout the industry, they are wholly 
gratifying in the light of existing conditions. I think you will agree 
with me that the record of earnings which has maintained our 
dividend disbursements—while leaving a prudent margin—con- 
vincingly demonstrates the inherent soundness of our enterprise 
and of the policy of safeguarding the quality of our product that 
has always guided it. 

During the year we have again spent in advertising what may 
seem—and is—a large sum, namely $2,443,525.37. Your 
directors look upon this, however, as one of our most important 
and essential expenditures, since our experience has demonstrated 
it to be the best means of protecting the goodwill that exists on 
the part of the public towards our “Canadian Club,” “ Ballan- 
tine’s,” “‘ Stodart’s,” “Old Smuggler” and other brands. Such 
goodwill is, of course, a wholly priceless as well as an unique 
asset. Last year, following sound accounting practice, we wrote 
our goodwill item down from $9,500,000.00 to $1.00. That step was 
made possible by the successful character of our operations over 
the previous year. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1927 


Recently I had occasion to review the record of our company 
for the period January 1, 1927 (when the present management 
took it over), to August 31, 1939, the end of the fiscal year just 
closed. Our achievements over that period are impressive, and I 
believe that you will find them extremely interesting. For in- 
stance, preference and common shareholders have paid into the 
company’s treasury for their holdings a total of $28,546,540, which 
figure includes $11,650,000 paid for the goodwill of Hiram Walker 
and Sons, Limited, Gooderham and Worts, Limited, and other 
subsidiaries, $9,500,000 of which was written off last year and 
$2,150,000 previously. As against this investment figure, the con- 
solidated earnings of the company over a period of twelve years and 
eight months have totalled $42,619,209.19—or approximately one 
and one-half times the amount paid in by the shareholders—and 
the company has declared dividends of $20,330,382.25—equal to 
71 per cent. of the amount received from shareholders. Further- 
more, as many of you will recall, the company on January 1, 1927, 
owned and operated only this one distillery at Walkerville. Since 
then the magnitude of its operations has multiplied manifold, with 
the result that we now operate complete production and sales units 
in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. 


#22 MILLIONS PLOUGHED BACK 
You will appreciate that during this period of expansion it has 
been essential to retain a substantial portion of our earnings in the 
enterprise for the creation of inventories and properties. The 


value of these inventories and properties at the end of the fiscal 
year just closed amounted to $28,077,884.67 and $17,534,666.97 
respectively, compared with $2,705,110.41 and $2,307,168.67 
on January 1, 1927. Earnings ploughed back total some $22 

I would be in serious error, however, if I created the impression 
that the consistent progress we have made has accrued only to 
the advantage of the company’s shareholders or to the proprietary 
account, as we have brought prosperity to those communities in 
which we operate, and those Governments with which we have had 
relations have benefited correspondingly. I suggest that the figures 
in this regard are both important and impressive. In its com- 
paratively brief history of twelve years and eight months this 
company has paid salaries and wages in excess of $30 millions 
and taxes of more than $210 millions. Tax payments have con- 
sisted of Customs duties and Excise taxes of $196 millions and 
income, municipal, corporation and miscellaneous taxes of 
$14 millions. This record is being notably maintained at the 
present time. The corresponding figures for the year just 
closed show earnings of $5,295,978.79, dividends paid of 
$3,430,107.75, salaries and wages paid of $5,500,000 and taxes of 
$39,300,000. 


EFFECTS OF NEW U.S. TRADE TREATY 


Of major interest to the Canadian and American business world 
during the past year was the new trade treaty which came into 
effect last January. The new pact replaced the agreement which 
had been negotiated in 1935 and was a further step in the direc- 
tion of the freer exchange of commodities between the two coun- 
tries. Although the new arrangements have been in effect for less 
than a year, already they have given a substantial indication of 
the long-term mutual benefits in increased trade that may be 
expected from them. For the nine months of the current year for 
which statistics are available Canada’s exports to the United 
States increased over the corresponding period a year ago from 
$189,343,735 to $233,104,639—an increase of $43,760,904. 
Similarly, exports of the United States to Canada have increased 
from $319,402,889 to $330,461,192—an increase of $11,058,303; 
and the total trade between the two countries has increased in the 
nine months from $514,741,612 to $569,964,781—an increase of 
$55,223,169. 

I come now to a more intimate review of the activities of our 
own company. Production at Peoria, as stated at the last annual 
meeting, is now on a replacement basis and consequently was 
lower than in previous years. Our plants at Walkerville and 
Toronto operated at practically the same level as in 1938. Dum 
barton operated continuously throughout the year, but I am sorry 
to say that it was closed at the end of October as a result of the 
action of the British Government in commandeering all grait 
supplies in the United Kingdom, except home-grown barley. 
common with other malt distilleries, Glenburgie and Miltonduff, 
our plants in North Scotland, are still operating and it is possible 
that they will be able to continue well into 1940. 


POSITION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


In this connection our industry was to some extent fortunately 
situated for the present crisis. In fact, when it intervened, sto 
of whisky in Scotland were at or near an all-time peak, having 
increased by 20 million gallons in the last four years. Consump 
tion, however, has also increased to such an extent that, taking 
six-year-old whisky as an average (and this is not unreasonable), 
shippers are actually in a worse position than they were four 
years ago. Representations have been made to the British Ministry 
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of Food by distillers as a group, and it is hoped that such relief 
will be secured as will allow manufacture, at least on a modified 
scale. As considerations of major importance to our United 
Kingdom subsidiary arise from the fact that the British nation is 
at war, 1 shall summarise briefly the state of our Scottish 
investment. 

No restriction whatever has been placed on the export of matured 
whisky. Of necessity such exports must be governed by the avail- 
able shipping facilities, but this is not a problem as yet. All ship- 
ments are insured against War Risk Loss and carry in addition the 
usual insurance coverage. Our whisky stocks in Scotland are in- 
sured against War Risk under the compulsory British Government 
Commodity War Risk Insurance plan. While the British authorities 
have announced that no similar scheme to cover buildings and 
equipment will be introduced, they have at the same time issued a 
statement that upon the cessation of hostilities, the Government will 
pay compensation to owners of private property damaged by enemy 
action on the highest scale compatible with the general situation of 
the country at that time. The statement says that the payment of 
compensation in full is regarded as the objective. But that the possi- 
bility of attaining it depends on the extent of the damage done and 
on the financial circumstances of the Government at the end of the 
war. We are rather fortunate in that the Dumbarton district is not 
classified as a dangerous area. 

During the year the available market in the United States was 
further enlarged by the addition to the “‘ Wet ” column of the State 
of Tennessee and there are now only three out of the forty-eight 
States in the “ Dry” column: Oklahoma, Kansas and Mississippi. 
The percentage of the population living in the “ Wet” States now 
stands at 95.25 per cent. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT’S WORK 


As one means of maintaining the recognised quality of our pro- 
ducts, our Research Department continued to exercise careful super- 
vision over the raw materials used in manufacture. During the past 
year the laboratory’s contribution to the maintenance of quality 
and efficiency at the Peoria Distillery alone included the analysis 
of 37,800 samples. 

We are at present encouraging farmers in the vicinity of the 
Peoria Distillery to raise a variety of corn developed by the Illinois 
Experimental Station, Urbana, Illinois, which has a high starch 
content and is particularly suited to the distilling industry. Recently 
our research staff has been of considerable help to the management 
of Canadian Industrial Alcohol Company, Limited, in which we 
own a substantial interest, in investigating the possibilities of pro- 
ducing in that company’s plant at Corbyville, Ontario, products 
for which there may be a demand in war time. 

During the year a total of 12,376 visitors made inspection trips 
through the Peoria plant. This total included visitors from every 
State in the Union and from many foreign countries, as well as dele- 
gates from twenty-seven Conventions. It has been our practice 
for many years to welcome visitors at Walkerville Distillery, although 
in the past no systematic record of such visits was maintained. In 
June this year such a record was started and during the months of 
June, July and August the plant was inspected by 969 persons, in- 
cluding visitors from England, Scotland, Sweden, South Africa, 
Jamaica and the Netherlands, as well as from three provinces in 
Canada and thirty States in the United States. 


EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY AND LIFE ASSURANCE PLANS 


In appreciation of the loyal and faithful service of our employees, 
the directors last year submitted to shareholders for their approval 
a Retirement Annuity and Group Life Assurance plan which was 
’pproved almost unanimously at the annual meeting a year ago. 

The plan was put into operation on the first of January and I am 
Pleased to report that 95 per cent. of the eligible employees in 
Canada and the United States joined the Retirement Annuity plan, 
and 90 per cent. of those eligible for Group Life Assurance joined 
that plan. It is gratifying to note that such a large percentage of 
our employees has taken advantage of the opportunity to provide 
for their future security and for that of their families. 

This is the first annual meeting your company has held under 
conditions of a major war. Obviously an international conflict 
cannot rage on its present scale without having important repercus- 
Sons On a company such as ours, engaged in world-wide business. 
Indeed, no international business, let alone any Government, can 
hope to escape from some share of the consequences of the present 
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situation, since the time has long passed in world history when the 
effects of a war of the magnitude of the present one can be localised, 
in any real sense, to the theatres of actual fighting. But, while the 
economy under which we live makes this inevitable, yet nations 
to-day are so mutually interdependent that it is important for our 
own encouragement that we should realise that another significance 
of world-wide interest, greater than has ever prevailed under like 
conditions, is now working towards the restoration of peace at the 
earliest possible moment when peace can be negotiated upon terms of 
international justice and the reasonable promise of future security. 
It is reassuring to read several utterances by men of high position in 
public and Parliamentary life which indicate their full appreciation 
of this underlying sentiment on the part of the various peoples they 
represent. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


For the present, so far as our own industry is concerned, the 
effect of the War has been greatly to increase our burden of taxation. 
In Canada the excise imposts we bear have been almost doubled 
since War was declared. They have increased in Great Britain 
as well and taxes have been increased in some of the States, while 
increased taxation on industry may be looked upon as an inevitable 
accompaniment of War. It is important that the Governments con- 
cerned should recognise the danger, associated particularly with our 
industry, that increased levies may not yield the higher revenues they 
are intended to produce. The liquor industry is in a different 
position from other lines of enterprise. In fact in recent years it 
has been so heavily taxed that any increase in burden upon it 
almost immediately invokes the Law of Diminishing Returns. 
Already the taxation increases enacted at the emergency War Session 
of Canada’s Parliament caused a marked reduction in consumption 
in Canada. At a time when public treasuries meed money so 
urgently for national purposes the distilling industry is too impor- 
tant a source of revenue to justify taxation experiments which only 
prejudice the Government’s financial interests and promote socially 
undesirable results. 

I am happy to be able to assure you that our inventory position 
is sound and will compare favourably with any unit in the industry. 
The outlook in the United States market has been rendered funda- 
mentally favourable by the fact that the production of American 
distilleries is generally on a replacement basis. 

Our company enjoys the altogether priceless advantage of its 
world-wide reputation for the quality of its products, and thus 
favoured it secures at all times—and will continue to secure in the 
future, I am confident—its share of available business, having in 
mind those world conditions upon which I have touched; and 
having, also, a knowledge of operations under war conditions 
for the past three months since the fiscal year ended, I feel fully 
confident that we can look forward, with that faith which our 
company has always justified, to another year of satisfactory 
operations. 

It is my sad duty to report the recent death of Mr E. W. Wright, 
K.C., of Toronto. Mr Wright served the company as a legal 
adviser for many years and had been a member of the Board of 
Directors since March, 1938. To fill the vacancy the Board recom- 
mends for nomination Mr B. E. Ford, who has been associated 
with this company since Repeal and holds the title of Comptroller 
and Assistant to the President. 





SUDAN PLANTATIONS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT. 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Sir Alexander MacIntyre (chairman and managing director) com- 
menced by expressing regret at the death of the Hon. A. M. 
Asquith, D.S.O., who had been a director for twenty years and had 
played a large part in the founding and establishing of the Gezira 
Scheme. Proceeding to deal with the accounts, he said that the gross 
profits for the year under review amounted to £575,598 and the 
net profit was £199,912. The directors recommended a dividend 
of 8 per cent. Sales had not been easy to effect and prices had 
been low; nevertheless, they had been able to dispose of larger 
quantities than in the previous year at approximately equal prices. 
Recently prices had risen considerably but the improvement to some 
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CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


extent was offset by an increase in freights, war risks, insurance and 
other costs, occasioned by war conditions, 

All Zeidab cotton and cotton seed had been sold at satisfactory 
prices. The bulk of their Gezira cotton seed had been disposed of at 
prices somewhat higher than those in the previous year. The sale 
of the balance had been held up for some months until the Ministry 
of Food, which had established a control over all oil seeds, had com- 
pleted its organisation. Except for about 750 tons, it had now been 
sold. They were continuing to develop the sale of cotton by means 
of auctions at Port Sudan. 

The Giza futures contract in Liverpool still remained in an un- 
satisfactory form, resulting in a restricted market in forward sales. 
When such was made to any large extent, as was only to be 
expected when firms bought considerable quantities at the auctions 
and wished to cover themselves against a fall in values, there 
was a tendency for a continual and substantial lowering of cotton 
prices during the period of those auctions. 

Under existing war conditions it was extremely difficult to predict 
the results for the coming year, although sales of previous years’ 
cotton stocks to date had been very satisfactory. Taxation was heavy 
and might increase, and no one could foresee the trend of cotton 
prices. Other unknown factors were the increased costs of ginning, 
shipping insurance and marketing the crop which might arise in the 
course of the war. 

Recently they had been negotiating with the Sudan Government 
with a view to the extension of the period of their concession. 
Nothing so far had been decided but he would like shareholders to 
know now that if a mew agreement was evolved it would be neces- 
sary to amalgamate the Kassala Cotton Company with the syndicate 
in order to meet the Government’s wish that the whole of the Gezira 
areas should be treated as one entity and run under one control. 
There should be no great difficulty in effecting that in view of the 
large interest which the syndicate already had in the Kassala Cotton 
Company. 

The Kassala Cotton Company proposed paying a dividend of 8 
per cent.; the Sudan Salt Company had made payments upon the 
preference and ordinary shares, and it was expected that the results 
in the current year would be no less favourable. The Cambuhy 
Coffee and Cotton Estates had declared a dividend of 6 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





KASSALA COTTON COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT. 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of Kassala Cotton Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Sir Alexander MacIntyre, chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said:—Cash at £124,000 shows an increase 
of £54,000, which reflects the company’s share in the larger sales 
and receipt of proceeds throughout the year. Gross profits for the 
year amount to £115,151, and there is a net profit, after deductions, 
of £24,027, compared with £33,503 for 1938. The provision for 
additional taxation accounts for the greater part of the difference. 
The directors recommend payment of a dividend of 8 per cent. for 
the year ended June 30, 1939. 

Last season’s crop was very good both as regards quality and 
yield, the return being 4.6 kantars per feddan. Cotton prices 
throughout the year and during the period when auctions of our 
cotton were held at Port Sudan, were little, if any, better than 
in previous years, but the sales of cotton and cotton seed effected 
were substantial. Recently prices have considerably improved and 
the bulk of the 1939 cotton has now been sold. 

It is very difficult under existing war conditions to forecast what 
the results from the new crop will be. Taxation is heavy and 
likely to continue so, higher costs of ginning, freights and insurances 
and war risks, together with the carrying of larger quantities of 
stores against emergencies, increase the costs which have to be 
borne and we must hope for a better demand and higher cotton 
prices throughout the year to offset these additional burdens. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





We regret that, owing to a printer’s error in the report of the 
Meeting of THE AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE, LAND AND 
FINANCE CO., LIMITED, in our issue of December 9th, the 
Chairman, SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E., was incorrectly 
described as SIR JOHN ANDERSON, K.B.E. 
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The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of Dalgety and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

The Hon. Edmund W. Parker (the chairman) said that despite 
the decline in the export income of the Commonwealth economic 
activity during the year had still remained at a high level. Unemploy- 
ment had not increased as much as had been feared and, generally, 
although prices for primary products had been on an exceptionally 
low level, the community as a whole stood up well to the adverse 
influences to which Australia had been subject. Now there would 
be heavy borrowing for defence purposes, but against that must be 
set the increased income which would accrue to primary producers 
as a result of the acquisition by the British Government of the woo] 
clip. 

The financial position of all the State Governments had weakened 
during the year. With the exception of the Commonwealth ang 
Queensland, all Governments had recorded deficits. Estimates by 
the States had provided for net deficits of £441,000, whereas the 
actual net deficits were about £4,200,000. On the other hand the 
Commonwealth, which had originally only expected to balance its 
budget, had had a surplus of £627,000. 

In addition to borrowing to meet the defence expenditure, taxa- 
tion had naturally been heavily increased, and their company would, 
of course, be affected by that additional burden. 


EXCHANGE RATE 


The exchange rate remained on the same level as last year, and 
they were again faced with the necessity of providing out of profit 
and loss the large sum of £93,667, being the cost of converting 
their overseas profits into sterling. That they were able to do s0 
without calling upon any reserves in a year abundant in adverse 
factors was a tribute to the strength of the company. 

Last year he had told them that they had had to come to the 
assistance of their clients in no uncertain fashion in order to assist 
them to carry on and re-stock after the very adverse seasons which 
they had passed through and that, coupled with their own require- 
ments for building purposes and the acquirement of new business, 
had rendered it desirable to procure further temporary capital, and 
in May last they had made an issue of £500,000 terminable deben- 
tures at 4 per cent. for three years. Those funds enabled them to 
assist their necessitous clients to a large extent, and the help given 
had enabled them to retain their valuable connection and had also 
assisted them to uphold the high tradition of the company of always 
coming to the help of their constituents in hard times. 


NEW ZEALAND AND EAST AFRICA 


As to conditions in New Zealand, he regretted to say that the 
season there had been adverse throughout the Dominion, while 
prices for wool and stock had been low. The disappearance of the 
Dominion sterling balances in London had caused some anxiety and 
had led to a hurried visit to London of Mr Nash, the Minister of 
Finance. He was to be congratulated on having been able to arrange 
for the renewal of the £17,000,000 loan which fell due next month. 
It had become necessary for the New Zealand Government to Im- 
pose stringent restrictions on imports into the Dominion, and that 
had caused a good deal of dislocation to trade but would eventually 
assist the position and also encourage the secondary industries. The 
war effort would make it necessary to raise further large sums 
and this would mean increased taxation, and there again was where 
their company would have to carry a further burden. As regarded 
their operations in East Africa, their participation in the business 
available had been well maintained. 

As to the results for the year, the very low prices obtained for 
wool and stock were reflected in their figures for the year under 
review and, in addition, the territories covered by their activities 
without exception had suffered from one of the worst seasons ¢v¢ 
experienced. It could therefore be imagined that they had had to 
make very special efforts to obtain the results they were able 
show. He did not think that on the whole shareholders would con 
sider them unsatisfactory, taking into consideration the many 
adverse factors they had had to contend with. In these very uncertain 
times the directors had thought it desirable to recommend a cons¢rv 
tive dividend and they proposed to make a distribution on that 
occasion of 5 per cent. for the year. That was 1 per cent. less than 
they had paid last year. 

The report-and accounts were adopted. 
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DORMAN, LONG AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


LOWER COSTS AND INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
PRODUCTIVE STRENGTH AND OUTPUT MAINTAINED 
VISCOUNT GREENWOOD’S ADDRESS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Dorman, Long and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, P.C., chairman, who 
presided, said: — 

This is the jubilee annual general meeting of Dorman, Long 
and Company, Limited. 

In my address a year ago I said that the steel industry, following 
the crisis in September of that year, had prepared to meet any 
emergency. I am glad to say that to-day as an industry we are 
better prepared than ever before to do our part in helping to win 
the war. 

At the outbreak of war the whole steel industry came under 
the Steel Controller, who was already prepared for the emergency. 
His organisation is staffed by officials drawn from the industry 
itself. This is an important fact and makes for efficiency. These 
officials are loaned by their firms and concentrate their whole time, 
expert knowledge and energies to secure the maximum results and 
to make certain that the production and importation of steel will 
meet the heavy demands imposed by the war not only on us but 
on our allies. 

In our own industry and in every other industry Australia, 
Canada, India and South Africa—all great steel-producing coun- 
tries—are working in the closest co-operation with the Steel Con- 
troller to meet the common menace. 


In a few weeks our enemies have created an economic and 
industrial unity of the British Empire which is proving one of the 
decisive factors in the war and without which the war could not 
be won. 

When peace comes, as some day come it must, I fervently hope 
that this great economic unity of the British Empire, reinforced 
by the concentration of all its spiritual and material forces to win 
the war, will be held together for all time as a great constructive 
instrument for good in world affairs. The roads that join our 
Empire are on the sea. There is not a road in Europe that is not 
menaced by German or Russian bombs. 


APPOINTMENT OF MR ELLIS HUNTER AS MANAGING DIRECTOR 


In April last the board appointed Mr Ellis Hunter, our deputy 

chairman, to the position of managing director. Mr Hunter lives 
in the North and gives his whole and unremitting attention to the 
company’s affairs. His long and intimate knowledge of the heavy 
industries and of the organisation of our own company, in which 
he took a prominent part, especially qualifies him for his high 
executive Office, 
: In spite of many difficulties owing to pre-war and war condi- 
tons our company has maintained its productive strength and 
Output, and this after fourteen weeks of war. We owe this strong 
Position to many factors, but above all to the loyal co-operation 
of our army of fellow workers, who are working to-day with 
intensified vigour fully realising the threat to our freedom and 
indeed existence and our duty to the fighting forces. The total 
number of our employees at all the company’s works and mines, 
including subsidiary companies, is approximately 39,000. I am 
sure you will want me to put on the record of our proceedings 
the sincere thanks of the shareholders to all those who serve in our 
Sreat enterprise. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The profits on trading at £1,481,395 show practically no 
reduction. 

When I last addressed you I referred to the examination of 
nee costs which was then proceeding for the purpose of 
ri, selling prices. I remarked that costs vary according to the 
evel of output and that price calculations based on costs should 
take this consideration into account. 

As a result of the investigation referred to, there was a sub- 
na reduction in steel prices as from January 1, 1939. It has 

cn suggested that this reduction was greater than the circum- 
‘tances justified. However, it was followed by increased demands 


for steel, and in the result the higher level of output which was 
attained has enabled us to maintain our trading profits. 

Owing to the co-operation of the industry with the Steel Con- 
troller, steel prices in our country are much lower than export 
prices of foreign countries. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION 


It has been our practice to provide out of the profits of each 
year for all taxation based on those profits. By the Supplemen- 
tary Budget, income tax for 1939-40 has been increased from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. The assessment to income tax for 1939-40 is 
based on our profits for the year to September 30, 1938, and had 
your directors known of this when they were dealing with last 
year’s profits, they would have made a larger provision out of 
those profits. In the circumstances, they have transferred from 
general reserve to the provision for taxation the amount required 
to make up the income tax on the profits of last year. In doing 
this they have taken into consideration not only the transfer to 
general reserve of £200,000 out of the profits for last year, but 
also the reserves which have been built up since the reconstruction 
of the company in 1934 and the company’s resources in cash and 
short-dated securities. Moreover, the company has been working 
at a high level of output for several months past and the demand 
for our products shows no signs of abating. 

As regards the year now under review, the directors have pro- 
vided for all taxation based on the profits of the year. The 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, provided for income tax for 1940-41 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the £, and for the imposition of an Excess 
Profits Tax from April 1, 1939. In the next Finance Act the 
legislation in respect of the new Excess Profits Tax will probably 
be amended in some respects, and there are factors affecting this 
company’s liability which will require reconsideration. However, 
this year’s provision for taxation of £429,640 is adequate on the 
information before us. 

It is not considered wise, owing to the war, to give our usual table 
of interesting production figures in reference to our collieries, iron- 
stone mines, coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel plants, rolling mills 
and constructional departments. I can, however, say these figures 
are satisfactory and that there is continuous progress in the 
modernisation of our plant, equipment and layout. 


JUBILEE OF THE COMPANY 


November 2, 1939, marks the fiftieth anniversary of Dorman, 
Long and Company’s incorporation as a limited liability company. 

Dorman, Long and Company is to-day one of the largest coal, 
iron and steel undertakings under one management in Great Britain 
with works in South Africa and the Argentine and branches or agents 
in most countries of the world; and what is worthy of mention here 
is the fact that we are the largest constructional engineering group 
in Europe. 

Our Jubilee commemorates a fine record of material achievement. 
Better than that, it commemorates a fine record of goodwill with 
over two generations of workers of all grades whose co-operation has 
built up our great and growing enterprise. 

In the course of our development we have helped to create the 
great town and port of Middlesbrough and other places on Tees- 
side. In their well-being and progress your company takes the 
greatest interest. 

As a result of the financial rehabilitation of the company and the 
improvements to plant and works resulting in lower costs and 
increased efficiency, both always under the closest supervision, our 
company possesses a stability and power to face the future with 
confidence. 

The directors’ report, balance sheet and accounts of the company 
for the year ended September 30, 1939, were approved and adopted 
on the proposition of the chairman, seconded by the managing 
director, Mr Ellis Hunter. 

The retiring director, Col. Sir M. L. Bell, Bart., was re-elected; 
the elections to the board of Mr J. B. Peat and Mr J. D. Stitt were 


confirmed. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LONG TERM CONTRACTS 
SIR JOHN R. CHANCELLOR ON THE OUTLOOK 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Wankie Colliery 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Sir John R. Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. (the 
chairman and joint managing director), after referring to the great 
loss sustained by the death of Sir Edmund Davis, dealt with the 
various items of the balance sheet. Continuing, he said:— 

I turn now to the heavy reduction in our profits during the year. 
Although there has been an increase in the sales of coal, I would 
remind you that at the last general meeting the chairman stated 
that it had been considered advisable to enter into long-term con- 
tracts at reduced prices with our larger consumers. These con- 
tracts came into operation on October 1, 1938, and although under 
them we receive a lower price for our coal than we did in the past, 
we are assured of receiving orders for the total requirements of 
these customers for many years to come. 


CONTRACTS WITH N. RHODESIAN COPPER COMPANIES 


I should perhaps mention here our reason for entering into these 
long-term contracts at reduced prices. It came to our knowledge that 
the Northern Rhodesian copper companies were seriously considering 
the installation of hydro-electric energy in substitution for fuel, with 
a view to reducing their cost of production; and I believe I am 
correct in stating they were satisfied that the use of water-generated 
power would show an economy as compared with their costs when 
using our coal at the prices they had hitherto paid. 

In order, therefore, to maintain our business with them, we 
reduced the price for all coal supplied to them since October 1, 
1938, and at the same time the railways reduced the rate of freight, 
so that we were able to deliver fuel to the copper companies at 
a figure which induced them to continue using coal instead of pro- 
ceeding with the installation of hydro-electric power. The considera- 
tion being, as mentioned above, that they undertook to obtain the 
whole of their fuel requirements from us over a long term of years, 
and they undertook not to use hydro-electric power during that 
period. 


Our sales of coke show a decrease of 13,551 tons, chiefly due to 
the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga having of recent years obtained 
the major portion of their requirements from Belgium. 

The outbreak of hostilities has made it difficult for them to con- 
tinue to obtain supplies from Belgium; and we have entered into 
an arrangement under which we are supplying them with larger 
tonnages of both coal and coke than we have done in the past. We 
have every hope that our company will, at least for some time to 
come, supply the Union Miniere with their total requirements of fuel. 

Further experimental work was carried out in mechanical loading 
of tubs by means of scrapers, but having regard to the excellent 
results now obtained with native manual labour, we are satisfied 
that no savings could at present be effected by the adoption of 
mechanical methods of loading. 

The additions to our water supply installation, to which refer- 
ence was made at our last general meeting, have now been com- 
pleted. The pumping capacity of the plant has thus been increased 
by over 50 per cent. In order to safeguard our water supplies, appli- 
cation has been made to the Water Court for a grant of increased 
water rights. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR 


You will realise that the war has materially affected the opera- 
tions of our company. The costs of production have been inevit- 
ably increased under war conditions. On the other hand, the enor- 
mous demand for copper and other metals required for the manu- 
facture of munitions must lead to an increased consumption of coal 
and coke by the copper mines in Northern Rhodesia and the Congo. 
The policy of the Government of Southern Rhodesia to spare no 
effort to increase the production of everything that will help us to 
win the war is leading to increased activity in every branch of life 
in that colony, and consequently, to increased consumption of coal. 
It is satisfactory to be able to give you an assurance that the present 
equipment of the colliery has sufficient reserves of producing power 
to enable it to increase output so as to meet any demands that 
may be made upon it. I hope that through increased output, and 
consequent reduction of overhead charges per ton of coal raised, 
we shall to some extent make good the increase in costs already re- 
ferred to, and also the reduction in profits which resulted from 
the long-term contracts at lower prices which have recently been 
made with our larger customers. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


December 16, 1939 


LAKE VIEW AND STAR, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 
MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Lake View and 
Star, Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in London, Mr [ 
Christopherson, C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, after referring to the great loss the company had sustained 
by the death of Mr John A. Agnew, said that the profit of 
£526,459 was £44,428 in excess of the previous year and was , 
record one for the company. This improved result was due mainly 
to the increased tonnage treated, the lower mining costs arising from 
improvements in the underground workings and to the higher price 
received for gold. Unfortunately the bulk of the increased profit 
had had to be devoted to making provision for income tax. Three 
dividends of 124 per cent. each had already been paid, and the 
directors now recommended a final dividend of 124 per cent. 
making 50 per cent. for the year. An interim dividend of 12} per 
cent. had also been declared on account of the current year’s opera- 
tions. 

Development work had again been satisfactory, and it was a 
source of much gratification that both the No. 2 lode and the minor 
lodes had responded so well to the continued development campaign 
that they had now outstripped the No. 3 lode as producers. This 
year 32 per cent. of the total development was on the minor lodes 
and the production from these amounted to 140,541 tons of an 
average value of 6.19 dwts. per ton, both figures testifying to the 
importance of this group of lodes. 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


The ore reserve figures again showed an increase over the strong 
position established last year. At June 30, 1939, reserves stood at 
3,664,800 tons of an average grade of 5.56 dwts. per ton, represent- 
ing an increase of 75,800 tons after allowing for treatment of 
652,989 tons during the year. This position was the more note- 
worthy in that positive ore had increased by 162,800 tons and 
broken ore by 82,000 tons, while there was a decrease in probable 
ore of 169,000 tons. Positive and broken ore now constituted 
86.7 per cent. of the total reserves, and in the increase of broken 
ore 36,700 tons was in the Associated and 23,000 in the Lake 
View Mine. It would be seen that reserves were still over five 
years ahead of milling requirements even at the increased rate of 
$7,000 tons a month which the plant could now treat. 

In the metallurgical section improvements had been effected in 
all departments. A new treatment plant was in course of erection 
at the Chaffers-Lake View tailings dump, and it was estimated that 
after allowing for its cost a working profit of between £40,000 and 
£50,000 yearly should be realised for a period of five years. Total 
working costs at 20s. 6.22d. showed a fall of 3.62d. per ton, due 
entirely to the reduction in mining costs of 9.38d. per ton, which 
had been made possible by the installation of new underground 
equipment and better ventilation. 


TAXATION BURDENS 


The Federal Government had placed an excise duty of 50 per 
cent. on the price of gold in excess of £9 per ounce Australian. 
This meant that at the present price of £10 10s. per ounce Australian 
the Government and the company shared the difference of 30s. per 
ounce equally. This tax, though a further very heavy incidence on 
profits, was practically unavoidable under present conditions, in view 
of the decision of the Commonwealth to strengthen her forces and 
assist Great Britain to the fullest extent. There was, however, on 
aspect of the matter that came in a different category, and that was 
the industry award made some years ago whereby labour received 2s. 
of every 10s. increase in the price of gold above £5 10s. per ounce. 
As gold was now at £10 10s. Australian, this would mean that under 
this award a total of 20s. Australian per week for industry allowance 
would be due to each employee. It was obvious that it would be 
most unfair to have to pay labour extra on a price the company 
had not received, and it was hoped that this payment would in due 
course be limited to the net amount received by the producer. 

As shareholders knew, British income tax was now 7s. in the 
pound for the current year and of that they expected to obtain 
Dominion income tax relief of 3s. 6d. in the £. In addition there 
was the National Defence contribution, or excess profits tax, which- 
ever was the greater. West Australian State taxes amounted 
3s. 103d. in the £ at the present time, so that even on the lowest 
basis of 8d. net for National Defence contribution that would 07 
their total taxation to 8s. O}d. in the £ or more than two-fifths ° 
their income. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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December 16, 1939 
THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The sixth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 12th instant, in Dublin. 

The Chairman, Mr J. P. Colbert, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said:—At our last meeting I referred to 
the difficulties we had encountered during the year, and mentioned 
that at the time we had under consideration the underwriting of 
a very substantial amount of new issues. In normal conditions we 
should have been able to bring out a considerable number of 
flotations during the year, but unfortunately the difficulties caused 
by the international situation became intensified. In the circum- 
stances, I am sure you will agree that the report and accounts 
which we present to you to-day are satisfactory, our net profit 
showing an expansion of £1,594. 

The directors have regretfully decided that it would not be 
prudent to distribute any dividend and feel sure that in the circum- 
stances it would not be in the company’s interests to do otherwise. 

Since the commencement of business we have handled an under- 
writing turnover amounting to a net cash total of £4,982,007, of 
which the underwriters were called upon to take up only 14.4 per 
cent. In addition to our own underwriting there have been other 
issues by companies in the Dublin market amounting to £2,968,142, 
making with our own a total of £7,950,149. Our own underwriting 
activities involved the sponsoring of 29 public issues, comprising 49 
securities in respect of 25 separate companies. Of these 25 com- 
panies, 18 have paid a dividend in their latest year. A dividend was 
paid on 84.5 per cent. of the total capital involved in the public 
issues sponsored by us. If an investor had put an equal amount of 
money into each of the 49 separate securities his gross investment 
would show a depreciation, according to the most recent market 
quotations as at the date of our balance, of 4.94 per cent. His 
gross dividend according to the actual dividend declarations of the 
various companies concerned, over the most recent year, would 
yield 4.21 per cent. on his gross investment, which figure would 
be increased if allowance is made for the income-tax concession 
which, under Section 7 of the 1932 Finance Act, applies to many 
of the securities involved. 


S. SMITH & SONS 
(MOTOR ACCESSORIES), LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting was held, on the 14th 
instant, in London. 

Mr Walter Henderson-Cleland, M.C. (the chairman), said that 
on the outbreak of war they were requested by the Government to 
reorganise the whole of their resources with a view to effecting the 
maximum production of instruments and other articles required by 
the Services. The changeover from peacetime to wartime activities 
had been effected smoothly without loss of turnover. 

In the past year the turnover had been considerably increased 
and the profits were a record in the history of the company. The 
liquid position was a very sound one, the total amount of floating 
assets at £827,000, including stock, showing an increase of some 
£25,000 over last year. 

As to their products in the motor accessory group, their position 
as leading suppliers of instruments to the motor trade had been 
fully maintained, and more instruments had been supplied than 
in any previous year. Considerable expansion had taken place in 
the aviation instrument section, and a large number of new types 
had been designed. The business of the K.L.G. Sparking Plug 
Company had continued to grow, and the Corundite Plug, pro- 
duced some two years ago, was now established. The marine and 
aviation business of Henry Hughes and Son had benefited by the 
reorganisation of two years ago and continued to expand. The 
Clock group business had again increased. It would be apparent, 
therefore, that every section of the company’s business had expanded. 

. incipal products were as necessary in wartime 
48 In peace. For instance, motor-car instruments, such as speedo- 
meters, clocks and gauges, were required for mechanical transport 
Vehicles, and almost all their aircraft instruments were equally applic- 
able to commercial and Service aircraft. 

Although a certain proportion of the goods manufactured by the 
Company served only a wartime purpose, it was satisfactory to 
remember that with the bulk of their output that was not the case. 
That must be a beneficial factor when the time came for them to 
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J. BROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 12th instant, at West Bromwich. 

Mr J. T. Brockhouse, J.P. (chairman and managing director), 
said that it was very pleasing to be able to present such a gratify- 
ing report, constituting as it did a record in the history of the 
company, which had now been in existence for some fifty-three 
years. The conservative policy which the board had always pursued 
had been responsible for the magnificent improvement recorded. 

Since their accounts were made up to the end of September, it 
could not be said that the increase was the result of the declaration 
of war. Rather was it due to the enormous expansion of their 
business and the efficiency of their works. Their turnover had 
increased 44 times during the last five years and, although their 
main works had shown the greatest increase, with only three excep- 
tions every branch and subsidiary company had shown a substantial 
rise in turnover. The profit on that turnover was normal or even 
moderate, and the net result could be put down to the genuine 
expansion of the business. 

The increase in turnover was remarkable, but it represented the 
present capacity of the companies concerned and it would be their 
endeavour to see that it was at least maintained. The proportion 
of armament work now undertaken by the company was rapidly 
increasing, but he was pleased to say that so far there had been 
very little diminution of their peacetime trade. 

The importance of the export market during the war and after- 
wards could not be over-estimated and he was pleased to see that 
the Government were alive to that. He would, however, like to 
stress the need for allowing and encouraging private firms to get 
out abroad and help themselves as much as possible. 

The available balance was £269,458 and they proposed to pay a 
dividend of 124 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, making 
20 per cent., less tax, for the year. Notwithstanding the wonder- 
ful record of the past year, under present conditions there was no 
reason to think that it could not be exceeded during the coming 
year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of the British Tyre and 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at 
Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E., chairman and managing director 
of the company, said that the net profit amounted to £217,933 
against £177,118, and it was the eighth successive year in which 


the board had been able to report an increase in profit. 


The immediate effect of the outbreak of war had been a sharp 
increase in demand for the company’s products. 

The year’s results fully justified the maintenance of the ordinary 
dividend at the same level as for the past five years by the payment 
of a final 44 per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year. On 
the matter of bonus, after careful consideration the directors had 
decided to recommend a bonus of 3 per cent. as against 2 per cent., 
thus maintaining the distribution on the same level as for the last 
three years, plus an additional one per cent. to cover the increased 
rate of income tax. 

At the outbreak of war the rubber industry had reacted to the 
altered situation promptly and in a manner worthy of the occasion, 
and a voluntary control panel has been set up. Taken as a whole 
the increased prices since the commencement of hostilities were 
unquestionably less than the actual additional cost of raw materials 
to the manufacturing undertakings. 

An important aspect of trading conditions was that while, with a 
nation at war, their national effort must first be directed to the 
adequate equipment and efficient maintenance of the armed forces, 
and to the preservation of essential services at home, it was equally 
important they should not overlook the fact that the nation was so 
vitally dependent on overseas trade. 

Export trade was more essential to the nation to-day than ever 
before. With a lead from the Government he was positive that 
the country’s export industries would take full advantage of the 
opportunity offering, and by providing the nation with a free flow 
of foreign exchange, and purchasing power overseas, insure an 
appreciable measure of success, both in the present conflict and in 
the economic struggle which must inevitably follow it. 

The report was adopted. 
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December 16, 1939 


CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended December 9, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £13,138,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {24,839,000 
and issues of £ 19,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April ist last is £285,700,000, against 
£243,929,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 











| Receipts into the Exchequer 
rt Sa (£ thousands) 
| Esti- ‘April 1, |A a1, | Week | Week 
noe i mate, (1938, Me ETD, tol ented eae 
1939-40 Dec. 10, Dec. 9, |Dec.10 Dec. 9, 
_ © | 1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
shteeictinetapmiiaianniailiginmpumcamsialtietiimaiiad a 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax | 390,000; 93,350 97,818) 814 2,425 
Sur-tax...... 70,000 10,740 12, ” 530 
Estate, etc., 
Duties ... | 75,500, 56,610 53,540) 1, 1,170 
j 17,000 1 ee 


Stamps ..... 3,600 11 . 
N.D.C....... | 25,000, 11,940 17,9801 6601 "640 
Other Ini. | oak poe 
a. 


Total I. Rev. [578,750 183,000 193,678, 3,574) 4,765 





Revenue 











i ts 
Customs ... | 239,600) 158,019 185,350, 4,818) 5,440 
Excise ...... | 132,850, 79,967, 89,548) 1,766) 2,028 
Total Cust. | 
and Excise | 372,450) 237,986 274,898, 6,584) 7,468 
Motor Duties) 22,000, 11,209, 9,821/ 138 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt)...| _ 400; 10,980 6,954) 350, 500 
ee RD cs le Pace Dc 
Lands) 1,330 960 940 
Rec, from | 
Sun. Loans| 5. 4,791 3,695 155 
Misc. Rec. | 13,650 8,749 12,837, 42 
“= euieal coca ited | | 
aes 3) 10,705) 13,1 
sabi han 0,705) 13,138 
; | 
























| ~~ Tssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
| ——; _GQthousands) 
E | | | 
Expenditure gti. | il 1 il 1,,) Week | Week 
| mate, ose cage! to ended | ended 
'1939-40 Dec. 10,| Dec. 9, Dec.10| Dec. 9 
| @) | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
sedi dii i Rt , oe ; } 
Yy j : j 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. 
~~. to N. 
Other Cons. 
Fund Ser. 
otal 


Total ..... | 247,200) 187,189) 1 
Sup. Serv. a) ties 507/944 587,294.10, 
loans* ... 1686141) 516,444 962,956 12, 


Expend... Inesenaa! = 781,789 1 





950 
a 25,789 
* Supply Services, after addition of issues under 








Finance 











(£ th ) 
Dame twcreases Ser) |p Dewy Rerarane 
reasury bills...... 
Nat. Savings Cts. 6,200 Advances........- 1,250 
3% Defence Bds. 6,350 
33,075 | 1,250 
Orner Issues (NET) OrnHer REPAYMENT 
P.O. & Tel h... 850 | Land Settlement ... 17 
N. Atlantic Shippi 32 | 
Overseas Trade Gtes. 61 | 
Bullion ady. ......... 20 
963 17 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to December 9, 1939, are :— 








Ordinary a) Ont. Rev 502,823 
aimee re 4 ’ Gross. borr. 570,043 

Loan Acts ... 275,662 

isc. Issues(net) 8,649 | Sinking fds. 6,733 
Inc. in blees. ... 33 | Net borrowing... 563,310 

1,066,133 1,066,133 
FLOATING DEBT 
Treasury by 
Bulls Advances Total | 
Date a tL eee Flost- |" ing 
| Ten | oy Publi of | eee (Assets 
| der *P _— Eng- 

1938 | lena 
Dec. 10 507-0 | 465-3 vs .-» |1019-0, 512-0 
Sept. 2 | 500-0 a 49-2 ... |1167-5) 667-5 

» ,9 |495-0| 633-3 | 47-9 | 4-7 |1180-9) 681-2 

» 16 | 500-0|652-1| 50-5 1202-6, 702-6 

» 23 |505-0| 663-7| 47-5 1216-2) 701-2 

» 30 |510-0| 676-8 | 49-1 1235-9) 725-9 
Oct. 7 |518-0/| 703-1) 47-3 1268-4 750-4 

» 14 /|531-0| 699-8 | 52-6 1283-4 752-4 

» 21 | 546-0 | 699-9) 49-0 \1294- 748-9 

» 28 |561-0|701-8| 47-9 \1310-7, 749-7 
Nov. 4 | 580-0 | 706-6 | 59-0 1345-6 765-6 

» 11 |605-0| 695-6| 57-6 1358-2) 753-2 

» 18 |630-0| 687-5 | 57-5 1375-0) 745-0 

» 25 | 665-0| 679-7 | 53-1 1397-8) 732-8 
Dec. 2 | 700-0 |697-5| 56-2 1453-7| 753-7 

» 9 |725-0| 693-0! 55-0 1473-0\ 748-0 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
DECEMBER 13th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : | Govt. * f 
ine o 505,120,327 Debt 11,015,100 
n Bnkg. Securities... 565 
partment.. 35,099,234 | Other Secs... soma 
Silver Coin .. 662,578 
oe 580 
Gold Coin’ & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per 
fine) ...... 219,561 
580,219,561 580,219,561 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Govt. Secs... 126,1 

Other Secs. : ~ is 
Discs., etc... _ 5,378,759 
Securities... 24,427,405 


eeeeeeeee 


Other Deps. : 

Bankers’ ... 87,738,589 
Other Accts. 40,657,375 
128,395,964 
192,078,082 


* Including 
sioners of National 








192,078,082 


, Savi Banks, Commi 
and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Both Departments ‘Dec. 13, Son | Ses 
| 1939 | Week | Year 
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Maree ok Par Oe cla 
* Government debt te £11,015,100; capi! 
£14,553,000. . 
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OVERSEAS BANK | NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE | NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
RETURNS ee De | er | ORB _— Million belgas 
take. | | 1988 | 1999 | 1930 | 1930 ieenal 8 | ay | so | a 
NOTE.—The lotese ceomens of Ot uunber tithe Total gold reserves (3233: “4 7059-7/7097 -0:7005- 3 2 eal 3438 ake 3389 3390 
saree peared Mt adie and Roumania, of November eben discounted + a nal w | Na Ni — and other coin... | "41 ae 
zach; Aust Japan, | Latvia, Norway and | Total U.S. secs. | $15:4) 833-6) 782-0 782-0 Bills nd aecai | oi Be ea 8 
F Federal Reserve guns ® Finland,” Hungary | Total bills end securts. 822-0, 837: 1" 9 787-0 = Advances ............ 52,172) 196. in 
pera, Java, Reichsbank, Sweden bank reserve account 4616: 1'6096-916098-05838-5 N a 
Ian, Jara, Reichs | ee 187-5% 90-0%190-8% 90-7% | Deposits: Goren... | *432) 5483, 5,540, 5,568 
Other ...... (410! 153) | 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL | BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs _ eee cece: SIG «ISH 167, 171 
Ss Million Swiss gold | Dec. Nov. | = Dec. NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
ETTLEMENTS.—( | ed oe 
francs of 0-29 grammes) AssaTs | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 —____._.____Millionlevas 
fi # os Bene) Oa New | GON ......0000+ eeesceees 87,265 97,266 97,266 97,266 | | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Nov. | Sept. Nov. Bills: Commercial ... 12,456 13,026 11,959 12,802 | | 23, | 7 | 15, | 23 
1938 1939 ai, 1939 | Advances on securities | 3,708 3,653 3,581, 3 x | Gold holdings | 2,003) 2,006 2,006 2,006 
340 16-5) 17°5) 22-1 | advances... | 523 | . 3 | ee abroad and | * eae 
23-2, 27-3) 15-9) 28-7 Loans to State without | ‘. | gy oreign currencies... | 1,061, 1,053 1,210 1,385 
19-8} 11-5! 13-8 12-4 | ineerest : (a) 10,000 10,000. 10,000 0,000 — end advances 1,100 2,484 2,396 2,244 
i acceptances : | _ (0) provisional ...... by 473 473 | Treasury 9 > > 3,417 
Die "Commercial bill 158: 38-5) 12 124: 0 109- 5 70-9 | Prov. adv. to State =| \ "Sano aaa a3 | seven EaneLtrans 
(6) Treasury bills ... 48-3} 88-9 | Bonds, S.F. Dept. ...... 3370 5,466| 5,466 5,455 we wl Raga y mel | 2,917) 4,612, 4,500) 4,372 
Time funds at interest 50-1] 33. 330 26:6, 20-6 | Other assets ............ 6853, 7,822, 6546 | Sightliabs.anddeposits 3,686 3,363 3,606 3,786 
Sundry bills & invests. | 246- 0, 214-3) 210-6 LtaBIiLi ries COVE oo sssesssesserreeees 130°7% 25°4% '25-0% 26°2% 
Other S88€t8 ..--.000 we | 45 i ° 6:2} 5:5 | Notes in circulation ... vos 146721 149370 149455 NATIONAL 
LIABILITIES Deposits : Public . ereee ' ’ ’ 1,953} 2 ANK MARK 
Cap. and reserves ...... 149-3} 150-1) 150-1) 150-1 | Private. ... 27,636; 13,890 12/205 11°39 Bs Hage 
Lene-corm deposi _ Other liabilities ....::... 3,060 _ 3,382 5oraee| 3,753 riiegaseoenineacie EI 
D Annuity trust .. 152-9 153-1 153-1 153-1 Gold to sight lisbilities 61:2% 59°8% 59°4% 59°6% kd Sept. Oct. | Ser 
a | Re ae en 
deps. : CENTRAL NK ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 
sry Central banks: BANK OF ARGENTINA = Goid coin and bullion | 117°6 117-4 117-4 117.3 
Own account...... | 131-3) 40-2) 20:2 27:7 aii i ee __ | Foreign bills & balances 117-9 38-8) 8-3 7:8 
For acct. others... 1:8 1-4) 1-5, 1:3 | Nov. | Oct. ; Oct. | Nov. | Home bills, securities 
(b) Other deposits... 5- 1-6 1:6 1°35 15, | 15, 31, | 1 loans ............ 3626 474-5) 495-2) 508-8 
Sight deposits—gold... a 4 10-7) 67 19-3 —_—- 1938 re4 ye Ft 1939 | to Treasury | 74°6 85:0 72- 5 112-2 
items ... . . . . Gold at home ......... 3224 | 1,224 | LIAB : 
Mucellancous Reme ... | 45° _35°o) 'o, | Other gold & for. exch. 102, 137/126 7141 +| Notes in circulation ... | 414-3, 479- 9 488-0, 518-8 
| Non-int. Govt. bond... | 119 119 119119 | Deposits os c-eesnnre | 164-6, 91-2 63-3| 67-7 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS _ Treasury bonds ...... 397, 396, 396' 396 | Foreign liabilities ...... | 27:2' 27:3 30:6| 50-2 
° i LIABILITIES | } 
Million $’s | Notes in circulation ... | 1,050, 1,155, 1,151) 1,149 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
ee Deposits: Government | 116, 105 85 87 | Z.’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Bans Dec. Nev. ke Dec. Dee of es ci | 369 483487483 ete __Million {N.Z"s 0 
Gold certife on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | in Treasury bonds... | 355 130 140159 | oy oo | beg 
and due from Tress. | 11,714 14,867 14,998 15,025 Gold and for. exch, to | Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| No fee spon dimpasedl Bea + fy Tt) 34291 15,398 | _note and sight liabs. |e6-19% 77: 7% 78-1% 79-1% _ Oe | 2-80 2-80 2-80! 2-80 
SS wes Sterling exchange ...... | 4°20 7:54 6°62) 6°16 
heen: a: Nil’ 8 wa? | NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA Advances to State ve | 14-17 21-96 22-26) 22-80 
Total bills on hand pi i 8 wpges aE _____ Million dina: dinar VESTIMCMIS .....seeenes j ‘ j . i . 
aera asi 26 asl asus | ks Beak Nov. | Nov. | Bank Notes  .......... | 14-69, 17-39 17-43) 17-51 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,587} 2,667, 2,532 2,531 | Assets | 1938 | 1939 eis | Oe eke o8F aad aban ee 
Total resources ......... | 15,566] 18,999) 18,623 18,785 Gold .........ceecesesees 1,906 1,987) 1,987) 1,988 | ° of 07 
LIABILITIES : | Otherforeignexchange | '512| '555| 563, ‘sgq | Reserves to sight liabs. 29°8%, ee a 
F.R. notes in ciren. ... | 4,433) 4,805 | 


ese 4,900 4,905 _ Discountsandadvances| 1,781; 2,530) 2,510 2,560 | 
Aqgeegete ct’ eusom me, wn | Gov. adv. and creds. ... | 23244) 2539 27360 S008 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
3,480} 5,170, 5,150 4,850 | LIABILITIES Million £'s 
| 
























































Deposits: | Member- | Notes in circulation ... | 6,783) 9,080 8,050 un | ———__—— a 
bank reserve account | 9,034) 11,587| 11,617 11,288 | Sight liabilities ......... | 2,266 1,800! 1,952 1,930 | | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Govt. deposits ......... 753 ASSET: 1p | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Total ssssssese | 9,997) 12,923 12,748 12,759 NETHERLANDS atti florins Gold aaktatinn | 29°88 30°48 30- as 30-90 
Cap. paid in and 312) 312 312 — Bills discounted (7-18 7-18, 7°18) 7-17 

Total liabilities ......... | 15,566] 18,999 18,623 18,785 | bee hk ow a. L, eee | 
ST eee es se 8% | nesure aie We | aS ty | sate | Inves. & other assets 20° 21 20- 54 20° 85, 21-58 
Soo : ete a ceepenenen diver 1461 ee 6 1028. 61028°6 | a 18-85 18-13 17-84, 20-21 
| SiIVEE ....--seseeserenenee 1-8) 11-1) 10-3 | Noves in circulation -.. | 18-85) 18-13 5-681 4-56 
gold stock ... | 14,380) 17,235) 17,408 17,464 | Home bills, etc.......... 10-9 17.9 75-9) 48-2 | cposits : Bankers’ 27-69 27-12 26:10) 25-31 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | Foreign bills ............ 3-6 1-6) 1-6 1-6 | a... 400 6 26 5. 72 5-87 
currency ....... sereevee | 2,784] 2,939) 2,949 2,954 | Loans and advances ... | 307: oe 222-7; 219°6 | Cash reserves to liabili- | 
ener ine ci slation 6,858] 7, 7,545 7,564 | Notes in circulation ... |1009-7)1114-6 1143-5/1157-8 ties to public ......... ww 6% or 8% '56- 0° (5: 7% 
Treasury cash and Deposits: Govt. ...... 131°5.Dr.0-8\Dr15.0.Dr13.1 © ad — 
posits with PR Bie. 3, 2, 2,737 3,151 | Other ...... | 687-4! 272-01 250-1) 195-2 | + Including en — bills. 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England (b) Market Rates 
Dec. 9, | Dec. 11, | Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, Des. 56 bog “4 of |, | Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, 
tonto {ol | Ps ass Pi 138” | i530” |P¥S30""| 1939" | 1939 "| 1939 London on ete Dex, 58" Dest “12 1939 | 1939 
| y 
ee) ee | | 
now York, § | 44-862 ae at 4-02-04 02-04 |4-02-04 Ee | 25-224] 20tet| 20] 20uut| 2014" re ae 
ta . . . , F : Budapest ‘ 3g* 34* 2134* 2134* | 4 4 
Mopera Sxre 4862; 4-43-47 |4- salt ' oa oo 2 oa ue Fs et | 2234* | 2234* 2234* 
1 1 


48- 
Wilg—lo | 20lg—lo | 2014-12 
10:150 | 20-20 | oe 2 ay ea 71-781» 
77- oo) 77° on is? 00(6) 















Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |7-52-58 (7-52-58 {7-52-58 92°46 | 77 “aa(b) 77 77: “eat 7 "ae 
Betevia, ete Ra my Seay 276-324 | 200*(g) 200%e)| 200"Ce) 0) 200%) 200") 
Switzerl’d, Pr. | 25-2219 /17- 17-06-95 17- : aety" Helsingfors,M 19323 | 200-230 200-230 | 200-220 200-220| 2 200" | 205" 
Stockh’lm, Ks. | 18-159 |16- 16-70-90 16 -75-95|16-75 16-75-95 971i, | 97 97 973g—5g | 975g—5g 975n5e | | 973g—5g 
Qui Kr. + | 18-159 |17-50-2017-50-7017-55~75)17- 3e-78 17 Sales | 38ige | 38tat | 38ig* | 38g" | 381g 
Alem 11-45 |17- aoe oe imam Madrid, Pt... 25-2104 | 93°s66) 29;,400) 133,400) 33.40 0) 39-4000) 3 39- 9-400) 
+ Pesos 1 107 12— 
do, "do. 17-67%f |17-67f {17-674 i. "Hogi 7 og ose aif fost, "Tost, ose 
FORWARD RATES Istanbul, £T | 110 {| 3 5210) 52106) | 52106) 52) | 5216) | 521) 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for | finens. Dri; | 672%, | sin-co0| 540-600| 535" | 535+ | 335¢ | 535¢ 
to a maximum of three months. India, Rup. ... | t18d. a a phe , iad MBs, 
16 | 
6 145, 1414-12 |145,6~-T)6 
London on Dec. 8, ' Dec. 11, Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, | “Kobe. Yen ... |t24 -58d. 145 6 “ a 1a 3 < riba! 15ig 147-15! 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 socqhene, + a fine e *: e 548 a “a 











4 
Valperaiso,Pes.| 40 ine | 1d" | ioe ie ae Lolo 
Lima, . lo | 23-2412 | 23-24lo | 23-2412 2212-24 (2212-2312 
aoe ve aieaaie 21-2215 | 21-2219 | 21-221 21-2212 121-2219 
28d. [28116516 [28!16—Si6 |284i6—16 |28!16—F16 | ‘2Bhie ie [agree 


pain 4ig—7g | 4ig-7g | 4ig-7g | 419-78 es | 3g-Tg 
Shanghai, 9 tow | E18 | Mie | oie | Gut | Ole | Olet 
* Sellers. ¢ t Pence per unit of local currency. § Par 8 -233132 since dollar 
devaluation February 1,19 (a) Prior to devaluation on April 1935. 
the Bank of =o Clearing 


ion on 
Offices. (d) 
# ace Mail. Traneter. (g) Trade payments rate. 
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BANK CLEARINGS Compacioen ip pretoms works 
Publication of the weekly returns of Say —— 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is until further 
notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
ete | aaa | 
ended ¢ from 
Five weeks ended ss Week md y ate C 
ee a 5 | De 6 | 1e-t Me | 2ie3 
Dec.10, | Dec. 9 | Dee. Dec. 9, 234-3 | 
| Ois3e” | 1959" om 1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | Se ec eee eee he 
sf : pe 
No. of working 
days | 30 | | e) * | Sora | NEW YORK 
BRAD ‘agg | aan ae 797 Tan 12890 e615 | The Irving T Company cables the following money 
os ’ rust : 
BRISTOL......... e550 | 6 6,804 "808 [+ a3 1,194 cmt en ay New York :— _~ and exchange rates in 
teeesccencee '» 6 1 i= 5 ’ 
HULL 5,143 | 3521 na 5-4 | 619 | 644 | 34,201 | 34,374 Dec. 14, Nov.15, wer ,22, N » Dec. 6, Dec. 13, 
LIVERPOOL | | 29,293 |+40-7 | 5,171 5,538 | 253,239 | 245,002 | 1938 1939 1939” 1939 1939 
NEWCASTLE “e092 “F068 +27 | ee i332 “73937 asst Call money ic i * ic i i: 
N 2,487 | _ 2057 | 18: 1 | 486 486 | 424 | 24,230 | 22,883 beat joys ebeenmnnon tte ‘a , - 
mene 1 ODEN) ccc nc cccvecccsccncccces 2 11 
Total: 9 Towns | 117,376 122,727 |+ 46 + 46 |20,993, 23,763 |1,092,710 1,104,912 Taek communes oe ; : Rates———*__* 
» dg 
DUBLIN ......... 30,409 | 29,795 _ 2 — 2-1 | 5,952 | 5,775 |303,661$| 295,250$ Non-mem,—eligib 90dys. 12 ly ip 2 5 i 
LEEDS* |... 726 469 |... Commercial accept. 90 days 1 i i i i f 
SHEFFIELD} | | = 878 | 654 | 52,442 | 45,750 
“¥ Suspended publication. } Clearing of suburban cheques through local’ clearing 7, | Dec. 8, | Dec. 9, Dec. 2! 
> 11, Dec. 1 
discontinaed from September 7, 1999." $ 49 weeks. New York on 1939° | 1939" | 1939” | 1939 ec. 12, Des, 
MONEY RATES ——— : . 
NDO Cables .....es-seesensees 39154 | 390% | 3911, | 39 3925, | 3938 
. a = Paris, Fr. ....0c00cess00-e0- 2:22 | 2-218| 2-21 sa 201 | 2m 
| Dec. 7, Dec. 8, Dec. 9, (Dec. 11,(Dec. 12,'Dec. 13,\Dec. 14, | Brussels, Bel. -.---"--""" | 16-5itp| 16-50 '| 16-50 16-4912| 16-44 | 16-52. 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 (1939 1939 | 1939 | Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-43 | 22-43 
Iealy, Lise anivekienls 5°05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5:05 | 5-05 
° Amsterdam, Gidr. ...... 33 53.09 53-10 53.10 53.09 33-09 
i o ° oOo j ye | wf | CS +4») Amsterdam, Usidr. ...... % Y ° : . 
ee ee ee Re Pee nS. coco 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-32 | 19-33 
A ea j 2 | 2 2 | 2 | 2 2 2 TD, cseepunntilineiinees 22 22-72 22-72 22-72 22:72 | 22°73 
aahedcmn addi Ss Bibi: gctehetin 23°82 | 23-81 | 23-81 | 23-81 | 23-81 | 23-82), 
$0 days, aks.’ drafts 19-114 the-114 1Byg-114 | 1g 15 6, row Mg Hhe-2ig Me-11y | Athens, Di ae. ooone... Setse | Sine | erkae | eehae | ona? | User’ 
3 months’ do. ....... 153g 15;g-11g 13yg-L1g |1%32-11q 1739-114 1732-114 1732-114 , B vvveee 87-180 | 87- 87- 87-310 | 87-000 | 87-180 
4 months’ do. ....... te Te e-1hi6 Llg-15;g 1 “ts 114-1546 | 124-1516 Lg=156 | Japan, Yen ......-0-00e00- 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23- 23-49 | 23-49 
6 months’ do. ....... Llp Lig 2 | Vg” | Wg Ll BME, © vsckacososeonss 7 7:45 | 7:40 | 7-40 55 | 7:70 
Discount Treasury Bills B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 22:95 | 22-90 | 22-90. | 23-00 | 22-85 | 23-80 
Sa! L a Lig | ie | Ihe | Ihe | Ise Brazil, Milreis ............ 5:10 | 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-10 | 5:10 
Laeeiepacda tek ino tah ty-ity | Senity | se-i RS | is 
DIT vietoirnenartennce | Sarde | Se=Hg | Bem 1iy Bea18s | By-13y | Syn13$ | Byn]3e Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | 12 lg lg lg lg | 1g 1g The following rates were fixed on December 14, 1939 :-— 
Discount houses at call lg 13 12 lg 4 | lg ~~ $4:11; M -54; Paris, 1 . } Brussels, 24-85b. ; Amster- 
At MOUHCE .........esees _,. 3 3 | dam, 7-68f. ; Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholm, 17-40kr. ; Oslo, 18-25kr. ; Buenos 
‘Aires, 18-35 paper pesos 3 Java, 7°76c. 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 








(000’s omitted) 
November, 1939 oo 
ASSETS £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of os 4,147 | 245,192 
i a ameerneiaes ees -- 6, 2,605 | 9,254 | 3,620] 45,486 | 11,712 — 3,095 | 29,997 | 38,867| 4, 
nother banks in Geoat Bckain ond Iodend sence 12,500 487 | 2,404] 2,400 12,427 1,730 14,634 308 | 6,531 | 9,278 | 2,037 47st 
jat call and short notice ".......sssssssseeess | 20078 | 3,341 | 6067| 6,3 920 | 6080 | 22,578 | 3,287 | 16,479 | 24,444 | 7,264 | 141781 
DD MINI - <iccsessecsntiittdemoccchenanaianesucaann 72,034 | 1,623 10°964 3174 70:087 8,134 | 78,698 | 1,396 52354 55758 1,076 | 353,298 
IS annnenc nn as ecnnensccceteeeeeteten a 114 6973 ast 13,752 107,311 33,818 413,511 14,186 75,724 103,318 hoe o219 
os ibilities ee = other accounts .......-+.4+ Rai 8,386 | 165,2 220,721 | 17,210 | 139, 135,85 sot oe 
sediinobcieinieeblitciaias oss Sasieeiaaksheadigsesds 740| 6,721 4,183 23.148 6,976 | 16,223 228 | 10,112 | 21,461 
POGMREBED SOCOUME _. cccccccsnccvecscscccdccsccscevoccces 7 r 44,853 
ae ye row 497 412} 1,621 740 2,838 | 9,729 579 | 7,456 | 5,459) 1,042 
DRDTOS ntovckdiccvcishpitheneritrenalioeicecs nptasmacsetbaanans 7,016 |' 8,016 i 2,514 | 2,992 va 24,162 


ia. sax | uta [aoa | me [empas nar [aoenes | Ga [Sana 399,431 | 44,364 [2,592.98 
Ratio ofcah to current, depen and other acommes.. [10-55 1115 | 10-88 | 10-52 | 10-95| 10-99| 10-19| 8-39| 9-60| toe] 12] 1 
LJABILITIES 









Renee teed ne Meo | 
Current, deposit and other accounts ...............-+0++ 39,046 {2,344,624 
ANCES, ENAOTSEMENES, CTC. oe. eeeceseaeeeeceeeeee 2,543 | 107,878 
Notes in circulation .......+.+.csevesecssessessscosorevevsees woe fe a 4 oe 1,397 
Reduction of bank premises account .............0...-++- ee ‘i oe : os ti a sas = - 305 
=e a wp | a 
OIL OUTPUTS 

British Burmah Petroleum.—Out- — October, 1939, 216,633 barrels, or about 105 tons ; 1939, 44,704 

put, November, 1939 : 50,672 barrels. 30,947 tons; during November, saa = tons; October, ew ry tons. 
Kern Oil Ltd. — The tons. The company’s wells in Mexico now Oilfields. — 
total output of tatenn its closed in. te Seen. 41,900 barrels. 
ena Ltd., Phenix Oil and Transport Com- Total for October, 1939, 42,079 
Saeco toon I a 210,165 pany, Ltd——The output of crude oil ofthe barrels for November, 199% 

s during Group for August, 1939, was 42,890 barrels. 
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Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Brice, ae a errealn on Sathos Board. Statistics for November, 1929 
innate (on basis of £7 10s. Od. per fine ounce) 


IRISH RA RAILWAY TRAFFICS 










































22,386 
i Sdavana... | 2 397,14 + i+ 29,552 
¢ Receipts _ in 1 ine pesos. ft Fortnight. _ (a) (a) Converted at os rate, 


Working 
——— Name of Mine and RA | omg net a Watine Profit | .Costs 
Gross Receipts week ended| Aggregate Gross Receipts Group Pine on Ont | Per Fine 
Dec. 8, 1939 49 weeks oz. 
. (£7000) (£000) ee | - 
Compan Pe Ba tae tea A r | £ £ P d. 
Pass, | Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Toul 
eae | a Baccus” | HRS |< | Babu | neat [rogue | ae 87 
“ 101,468 | 71,516 | 29,952 1105 8-3 
| 316,837 | 151,186 |165,651 | 71 6-6 
| 150,103 | 97,591 | 52,512 | 97 5-7 
198,422 | 99,850 | 98,572 | 75 5-3 
| | | 
43,925 111 7 
55,846 [113 3 
263,158 | 84 5 
004 112 5 
lores 103 7 
501 19,775 |108 7 
9,200 5,762 |108 3 
90,000 48,047 | 84 5 
22,269 60,230 | 95 10 
198,000 96,123 | 88 7 
25,437 118 3 
000 19,363 |119 0 
27,200 | 4,901 4,635 1130 7 
= ~ 53,782 5,516 137 7 
Bengal & N. Western _ 5 oaiaee se 305,327 952 | 91 7 
Bombay, Bar. & C.1. 39,30,000 + 562/00 $60'43 000 
Madras & S. 18,000) — 4,74,11,7 Frozen 80,000 | | 4,198 |143 10-5 
S. Indian ......++-ss0e0 = 812631 5,3643, 722+ 19 1,77 | 62,120 | 97 11-1 
81,105 | 88 11-2 
danas 5.000 | 42-268 | Peale oe 
3 18,346 0397 . 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 30,000 | | | 13049 |'94 6 
ee = | 24832 108 6-7 
3,848,500|— 127,500 . 59,857 27,754 | 81 3 
26,764,000 + 291,000 360,159 166,673 | 81 7 
000 —1 05 | 110,994 | 10,126 {137 9 
’ ’ 254,32 1 2 
+ 124,000) 15,811,000) + 1,194,000 2 | 145,111 | 65 4 
9750 + 4,247,950 385,000 | 439,155 | 111,218 113 i 
gt | | : 
- 000 
O10, —2,511,000 —_—_— 
te 





(d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at 
CANADIAN 
MRL 8 8 
Canadian Nati onal ... 189,397,029! + 18814226 
Canadian Pacific ...... 140,873,000! + 7,628,000 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
— by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 








*Int. *Int. | os Prev 
or | Total | - 
Company tFinal Teal ~ | Be [Pe Company +Final | | ab. | Year 
: a or ee oe oe ec, Se % 
Wanderer Cons. ...... Bal 2 1 Waterlow & Sons (def.)} ... Tig 8 Ip 
Rand Cons. 1 2/6 Williams (Samuel) ... 5* -. {Dee Tle 
Wie Der sisdthieshcoboue (opt ' I¢4 UNIT Rust a Pence Pence 
Mc ncaséokeviuse 3/- Insurance 
INDUSTRIALS f - Bi congen® (Gad series) * 6 ee : Bee ia sip 
Fix 4: "218)2 « Jan. 1) ¢ (6) 
aed st eh Sod Pemened (is-28e5 len Hees 
Assoc. eeneemas eee 5 10 eS ae 
Batiuts Ahem ... 6) 2 | a ¢ Tax free. (a) On larger capital. (6) 11-5139. 
pee Cease: | | atta 
ices o . BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT.—First interim divi- 


dend on ordinary is 4 per cent. on £816,812. ecwue 


Brit. Vacuum Cleaner | 712 1212 year’s dividend was 15 per cent. on £408,406 





Butterley Co. ......... 1 BLEACHERS’ SOCIA TION.—The Goins 
Sovineen Gardner. $314¢ are unable to a ; ne dividend on oe 
Cork Manufacturing. | 5 stock for year to March 31, 1940. A 
ae | ie See date, ceoch la paid to December 31 i933." 
H Seeceeewereaeeeese on 1s > 
eee imate 14 BROWN (JOHN) AND COMPANY.—Interim 
Lisbon Trams. ied $212* dividend on ordinary maintained at 5 per cent. tax free. 
McDougalls Trust ...|  4* |... MUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORA- 
Mentmore Mnfg....... ae . TION Interisa dividend maintained at 212 per cent. 
Nelson Trust ..+-...-» IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF 
Poanis Oil se. ill 1 CANADA. —Interim ordinary dividend maintained at 
Sr eign Cont wa) PS Ble ded from payments to non-residents. 
Rossleigh «0.0.00. | | 10 |... NESTLE AND ANGLO-SWISS HOLDING.— 
Sanger ..........0c2000 10* |... Distribution 12-50f. (less Federal tax 0-75f.) in 
Cee. Py. 1ayy* * PHGNIX OIL AND TRANSPORT —Dividends 
dochicageedee a : 
Ootet Meck (Ded |. | 5% of 1939, on reorganised capital of 1,438,268. 
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| LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 
accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for 
or bclre's cera te the hate ‘of repayment thn when the wc wands te -dacount tnd ihe caret Su geet 
yield on ordinary stocks and is calculated on the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction dividends. 
Ch’se| Yield 
Name of Security Dec. Dec. 13, 
: : 1939 
British Funds % : 
| ae 45% 144 b} 11 a’ Alliance Trust ......... §* . 
Do. 4% (alt 1957) 41333 28 ; .¢ 0 
Soi, | sate | Der'sst abesss 13 5 8 44 800 
2 Do. 312% after 1961 sibs 5 af . 2 24 
| De. 54,19 sid ee 81g 6} 312.4\| Mercantile Inv. ........ 6 13 4 
1g | 793q || Fund. 212% 1956-61 ww 1310 3 412 911 9 
Fund. 1952-57 . |3 89 7 617 2 
| O5lg Fund. 3% 1959-69 . - |3 810 3 630 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 - +14/312 6 6 611 2 
Bale | Ae: | Nat. D. 21250 1944-48 ih 217 9h tS o- 
1 Victory 4% ... we | 312 107 2 511 0 
War L. 312% af 1952 w- 1315 8f 4 5 3. ai Forestal Land £1...... 6 43 
73 Local Loans 3% ...... +4/315 3 c4 (2 312 6 
| Austria 3% 1933-53 ia 3 10 ¢| 8 ¢| Sudan Plant. £1....... 415 
} “| india 22% siemenenies oh ‘ 4 9 
5 } TR cecceseccone 2 
1714 110 | 11514 | 10412 || Do. 4in% 1958-68 . |436 su ¢ 
108% | 97 | 1 | 95 = || Austr. 5% 1945-75 . | 410 7/|| 73/— | 45/- || 6 a} 12 5/| Courage Ord. £1....... $8 0 
1 97 | 10312 | 98 || Canada 4% .. | 3 18 10f 416 os 
115 | 10912 || 11212 | 103 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 41 |4 911 616 3 
108 9512 | 103i2 | 92 || N. Zealand 5 .. | 41410 eee 
1126 97° | 110 | 102 Sedtperenc 75 . 1319 2 $2¢ 
‘aie | "7 ‘ais ‘2, Lee - le 5 3 16 r 10 ¢| 10, ¢} Baldwins 4/- .......... 712 0 
971 ; gv | Liverpool 3% 1954-64 a 
i 105% | ous | 1028 95 ie % 1957-62 + 12/313 3 $121 re 
| Ane a is 5 710 7 
ol Bd Qs | 34° | Arbers See tS 3 13.3 2, 10 8 14 0 
99 80 95 50 4% (36) 1970 +1 | 61810 || 76/— | GO/- || +6 a $11125)| Firth Brown {1 ....... 5 7 % 
36 | 31 31 | 8 Bulgaria 7 icietiinen -. [14 5 f3: 5 10 of 
371g | 1284 | 2312 | 6lg 5% fa 1914 .. +3 Ni 5 Be : 
° 1%, | 14 19 | 9 | Chile 699 (1929) fisioe +1 |1010 60 212 73s 
73g | 40 5512 | 2312 || China 5% (1913) «..... ~ a 4 73 
~ 10534 | 20 | 72 | 30 Caecho-Siovekis 8% +712 |15 4 10 i OF 
; 99 94 | 100 | 65 || Denmark 3% oe, —20}412 4 0 8 0 0 
:. 104 | 84lp | 861 | 58 || Egypt Unified 4%... 41/5 47 t2le 4 3 ot 
z @ ja) "| & |erBastes ee 8°) aga] Seon Hamer 21 ai 
; 46 15 | 33g 3 || Do. Young Ln. 413% -1 ? | 5 7, 
: 341g | 25 | 30 | 15 | Greek 6% Stab. we [2 0 Ow 5 2 
. 581, | 20 | 351p | 15 Fees area . [18 © Oh 1 ow, 
ie S712 in 43o 1830 oes 12 $72 8 awe 6 0 0 
75le | 54 | 65 | 20 wa SG 7 “ 
1534 | 9lg | 111 4%, || Roum. 4% Gon. 1922 -1 |28 18 oy) Nil ou, 
~“ Prices, Lasttwo | ge 2125, 2 all Courtaulds £1 ........ 210 6 
‘ Jan. 1 to — Yield 4 
: Dec. 13, | Dividends | Name of Security — Dec. 13, 5 544 
High | Low | @) ® ©. 6 1 312 Of 
. ; % i 2g ] 3. 210 6 
112 | 103 | Zig | 2iz | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 1061. | .. | 4 7 0 
| | Lon. Pass. 'r. } 523.3 
i é 115 | 103 | ty | 2% || 4ig% “A™ 1985-2023 - |4 210 3.3 
84 641, liga) Nil 6) “C™ 1956o0rafter ... || 65§ | .. |2 6 0|| 90 | 50/- || 10 B 5 all Callender f) 5 0 
851g | 74 fie | De | Met. W. B. <B> 3% | .. 1314 2 316 6 
114 | 106 | 2p | 2p | P. of Lon. 5% 50- - |4 46 HH 
3s | 2 | 4d el Gw. Ord... +212} 1 8 6 756 
i 3 | 3 | S$ ¢ Na ¢ LNER 5% Pref. 1955 | 49 | +2 Nil 9 
3844 | 19 | 4 c¢ Nil cl Do. 4% ist Pf. ...... +12} Nill 5 9 
17 914 Llgec| Nil ¢| L.MS. Ord............. +14} Nil 416 6 
464 | 20 | 4c Nil ¢| 4% Pf. 1923 2.02.2... | Nill 74° 
ji 6342 | 37a | 2 2 al 4% Phen cerennn +1 }614 5 €% 
73 | ao | 4°5 “Y' 5) “Dose pe Ord tle 790 
100 77 | lea ied Do. 5% Pf. — 41 1522 5 41 
13%, | Sip! Na | Na | em, & Fore ao 4 +1 | Nil cue 
10lg | 4 | Nil | Nil || B.A. West. Ord. ...... +12] Nil 418 
lig | 5 Nil | Nil |C. Arg. Ord. ......... | 8 A. Nil 415 0 
7x6; 333 | Nil Nil Gan. Poe: Gren. $357. bei Nil 
eos | 45/3 | 10 8 Teel Aen £1 pa. $16 8] ist “| Soe ll eos) 2° oe eC! ...... 513 3 
t 2 sas eeeee 6 0 0 
39" | 209" | 974 3 Be of as Zn ¢ | 32°] $07 I 813 3 
S| $d sae sie |e, | t/t 45 
73/6 | S0/- | 7 7 @ Msg . eniaccens | 4-6 || 28/71 21/- | 10 cl 6 cll Biren Seal. Aco cl 511 0 
= "3 | ; Ze Beret. On Af) ... —3d 312 @ ea se 
12/6 | Bigal 3845] Goon. Bk. of Aus. 10/— -. |5 1 Sel 95/3 | 7o/- || ag 9] 5e 22) Laces JD) ....... 5 14 0 
52/9 | 43/99) 5§ 5 «@ B. £1 fy. pd. - |4 6 6 900 
£93 | £62 | £3 bi £2ea end $105 + |612 6] " 5ibel 4 || Tipal 171, bi Rolls-Royce £1......... 51 3 
ak tee Stak Bi e “= | $18 9 ae 
8 { || Martins je 
86/~ - i 8 8 a Midland £ oe. 77/6 | +1/3|4 2 7 7 Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 15/- | —6d| 713 © 
6 | § 5 || Net. Dis. £215 pd. || 5i, 415 3 ; 1 |} 32/6 714 0 
30% | 18% | 11 Bb 4 al Net of i 23° 1431570 smee ane caoeines Ate. g- | 434/86 9 
on t12le Aviation 10/-.. || 18/ 3 te 
n> | 4a | Set] Ses] Se ted | 36) ..7|3 3 8 - J. || 16/3 
455 | 392, | Bi} Slpal| Roy. Bk. 415 | +5 |4 20 5 Furness, £1... It 20/6 988 
dc, | 30/8 | Sigbl a3q a) SeOeS A £20 £5 vd. mi 125% 2 80. Def. 41... 4 21/6 | 64) ¢ 1 9 
91/9 | 54/- || 9 9 ail West. fact Pd... || 75/- | +1/3| 4 16 A Nil Unlon Case Ord. £1 86 | ... | Ni 
: ‘ea and Rubber 6 
4 Tar | ietbal Sell “te? Alene, $1, Salty pd. |) 2312 | — 22 z 16 0 6 Allied Sumatra £1... | 16/3 | ~34| $19 § 
os] 98/- 68/9 1/6 Gan kathy a 716 ane 4 2 | foe Amey ae eeeeee 3 ~i/3 6 14 3 
; 29l | 1912 | 25 6} 25 all Lon. & Lanc. 23 4'7 3 6° || Kondse Asiasis'2/-"... || 300d | 5.3 2 
i ao) 38° | 32$) 32d) N. Brit & Mer. 954 | | 3 4 5 | Rubber Trust £1... || 33/6 | +T7id 313 5 
) ise | ios | Boonie gh B pe | Hs || 255 2H sd ee td 
. BS | pee se bs | Bo [musi fig oh 15 5, of Anglin cx... | 9 | -90|7 1 3 
| "S58 “dn f) Reva me “i127 2] io” | Barensh ees | So | -13|7 9 ° 
: 88 x) ee | 1/3 @) <p Bie ; - 5 1 ot 
. ot | tual qi Si Senta Arete ee | Be | —26| $8 3 i a bP 
i aera og a, Yoed word on 159 bas ™° dividends. “ meecion need roa, 1) iat viekd, (Meare apa 
fe tinue Based on payment ‘ at par, in year shown. Yield on 2-0925% 1 ar ‘aedan 40% of coupon 
= ) Yield worked on a 15% (y) besed on 47% of coupon. (2) 1% paid ! iene Yen ns tees of Bak, § peice. 
. e 
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edits tap | Dividends | ae 
ee oe ! ite 
hae 
% ifs. d o Mi : a 
laneous oe ses 59/41 of ei — - |£ s d. <b 
ot 18 og LAME 05 mg | Be : 13 : a el ES qa 
i oe || fi | 6s/- | —T3) x 2, Gl . of S.Af. £1) 42/6 | ... | 712 0 te 
} 58/- | 12126 Tie || Assoc. P. Cement 1 | 65/- | ~—13'6 3 1 16 111 95 a : - / t an 
ein 56 | 2B8lze 13 Beechams Pills Df46 | 79 5a. 8 @ 9d) By 45 | 30 4 Nil $| Dobe || Ms | + 16) 614 6 pte! 
45/72 31/1042) a 4 tae | Beste Puss ea bene ay 4 2 Oo} 4) 4 31/8 | 15 cf 15 ¢| Jo"burg Cons. £1 — | a oraz 8 Pita 
4 a - ' 1 ' : ae & 
brit 46/3 | t21%¢¢ +20 ¢| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | 889 | —2/6| 4 10 °. ne 256 23°3 dfontein £1......... | 389 |. aL 12 0 1h 
82/6 | 58/9 | 10 6b 7 @ peste oxyess aes | 72/6 | + 1/3) 413 9 | 20/- 14/- | 10 a b| a “re 15 “4 4| 417 3 hed si 
s9/- | 37/- Tiga 1212 6) Brockhouse (J.) £1... | 48/9 1/813 0! 12lg | 8%. 75 . Hi~ st ; fide 9° || ie 0 ay j 
| c 64 6) Cable & Wir, Hdg. | S72 | +3 (619 3] Big | 55s 5/66 2/6a) Union &p. 12/6 fy. pd. , 7 alia s ia 
61536 4% | 15 a 15 Carreras ‘A £1 | 534 | Sela eae 4 | 6. 21 Nil 0) | 5 : 4 f ou 
o9| 2-| ¥«¢ 9 & tag | 27/6 . 161011) 9%, 244 | Nil | Nil" W, Witwatersrand 10/-| 355 i¢| Nil be ; 
me| 66 | 3 ¢ Ni cj Blec @ Mus ind toi) 7-0 | Nt UNIT TRUST PRICES Pai 
} 18 | % oe eet ea i} 
ry 20 | Nil OTe) Gemeer Kad. One, Ci ! ot ree as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts, Association t | 1 
87/6 oie 7 4 sh £1) 86/3 | + | 516 © || NameandGroup| Dec. 13, Wako, Name and Group | Dec. 13, | Week’s t , 
m6 fi aod 7 a oa | see 6 e ° wail 1939 _— Change) 5 1939 | e Bea] i 
/6 | \| Imp. Airways eeeeee i} i 9 mahi Munic & Gen l l | a4 | 
25/72, 5 4 3 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1... | 29/- ; ~l/-| 5 10 0 || For.Govt.Bond | 10/--12/-¢ |+ 9d Gold 3rd Sen... 12/--13/6 | + Llod | 
12 86) | 5 Nil Tad. Pasting 4 seeeee } 11/3 | se | Nil Invest. _ 15/6-16/3xd¢ — 3d Keystone2nd... | 9 10lp bid | + Lind lat 
sit | os ise an Samp. Teeots £1 evceee | eat* +'}¢ : ot New British...... | 9/3-9/oxdt  .... | Keystone Flex... | 11/7l-13/ll._. bs i 
: : Inter. Nickel n.p. ...... oe | Bank-insurance | 
Bil 9/l2| 5 & 5 ail International Tea5j/- | 11/6 |4 5 0 || Bank &Insur.... © 15/--16/3* | | KeyotoneGld. Gis | 1-123 +11 el 
38/6 | 26/1012, 6 b _434a|| Lever & Unilever | 30/- | |7 3 4 || Insurance ...... 16/--17/3* |— "3a | pow | + Lod aay 
52/3 | 23/9 | 20 ¢ 20 ¢| London Brick £1 ...... | 30/— | |8 6 9h} Bank ............ 15/--16 3% |— 3d Brit-Ind.2nd... | 11/3-12/oxd ~ 34 ME a 
$i ted 1s 5) Leee G2 ore, £1 — 1g 413 0 || Sco. BILLT.... | 11/6-12/9* | Do. 3rd... | 12/--136 — 3d coal 
66/6 | 73/9 || 27126 15 pen. 5/- | 51/1012)... | 3.19 0 || Cornhilldeb. ....  19/9-20/9* | Do, 4th... | 12/9143 ~— 3d eed 
85/- 72/6 i Teg 1212 Murex £1 Ord. ......... i 75/- | +2/6'5 6 8 || Cornhill def. ... 6/6-7/9* "3 3d ' Blec. Inds. ...... | 13/9-15/3 ba | a 
7119 | 16/3 || S$ & & 4) Finchin Johnson 10/- || 19/412) —1/3| 413 0 | National | Metals & Mins. | 12/--136 = |. ee ih 
183 | 15/- | 3 @ 15 6) Ranks Ord. 5/- ......... 17/- | ... | 5 6 O | National D....... 12/7iec13/Tloxd | — Yad OtherGroups | edie) 
62/6 | 52/6 | 1212 bj 212 Spare One. £1 eooees | 59/412 | '5 1 O | Nat. Gold ...... 6-16/- lod Rubber & Tin... | 11d.-1/2 eq (me 
| sae H ag 3S Tiling, Them £1 wenees 57/6 | 1414 0 | Century ....... 13-146 I= Bad Br. Emp. 1st Unit | 16 6xd bid 4 Si 
9 | a i gn SF) SMBS, 2 ROS. £1 .---.- TF | wee f DPD BD DY SCOTS .nnccceee 13 - Producers ...... | 6/3-7/- a a i 
389 | 17/6 || 25 © 20. cj Triplex Safety G.10/- | 20- | °° 10 0 0 | Universal 2nd.. 14/417-15/10!)) ... | Domes.2ndSer. | 5/6-6 3xd | 
91/= | 68/112) 10 133, 1 || 88/9 +2/6/5 7 0| 15 e Ist Prov. “A".. | 16/~ bid Lied Bd 
82/9 | 65/- i} 1614 } 334 Turner & Newall £1... - eee de as } 510 4 Inv. Flexible ... O/Oell/- | ... Do. “B”.. | 10/6xd bid + llod 
S- | 42/6 | 5 a 72 b| United Dairies £1...... | 476 | ... | 4 7 0 | Inv.General .. 139-149 Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 10/9-11/9 
27/6 19/72, Tiga; 15 United Molasses 6/8... | 25/- | ... | 6 0 O | Inv. Gold ...... 15/6-16/6 + Tied Brit. Bank Shrs. | 17/9-18/9 
Oe ite b 15  a\| Woolworth Ord. 5/-... | 61/3 | |5 5 0} Provident. ...... 8/9-9/9 Lombard Indust. | 7/1012-8/1012 
Wiss viens: By Final dividend ey Laws i Security First... | _9/9-109 | .: Orthodox ....... | 13/9-14/9 “ 
) Interim two yearly dividends. % basis. Allowing f 1 
(m) Incl bonus of 5% free of tax. (n) Also share bins 6 ea “@ y Annas share, ‘ty ee shee, Sete 1217% Bans 
* and off prices are free of Commission and Tiles. Taal + Nominal. 
9 
THE WEEK S COMPANY RESULTS 
-% * eee =" fees — wewers- eee ———— _ tne 
a | Net Profit Ava } RESTO || Preceding Year 
Company after i ee ae - ae rs : s3 
Brought in Debenture | -; : | To Reserve, i| ' 
pte Interest putin Preference | Dedioary Rate Pant ane | Net Profit ‘Dividend i 
j j etc. j i ; ‘ 
ee Sea ee ee ee ee ee ee es ae 
pa of teoeer one 2.0 S. America... Sept. 30 Bare | ah,287 | 645,763 | Sa A 245,000 | 5 270,000 | 173,763 466,476 5 
paatler's Yostahion Breweries. - | Sept. 30 31,323, 57,444! 88,767 19,500 30,396 | 10 9,752 29,119 | 60,286 | 10 
- | Sept. 30 1,981 | 4,318 6299! ... | 3120] 6 600 2,579 4391 | 6 
seeee + | Sept. 30 82,750 | 238,026r 320,776, 21,000 82,500] 15 136,397 , 80,879 -260,456w, 15 
wes eses | Sept. 30 22,704 | 100,154 122,858 | 13,750  —_15,000 50,753 43,355 89,093 | 20¢ 
rtereesens Sept. 30 404,775 | 706,892 | 1,111,667 | 84,413 | 373,241 2312 | 188,874 465,139 , 736,095 | = 27}o(s) 
Sept. 30 104,900 | 372,935 477,835, 41,250  95,700| 18 237,341 103,544 345,658 | 18 
cnesesseglllgnihcdalioad | Oct. 31 113,017 99,646 | «212,663 | 7,500| 45,000} 15¢ 46,259 113,904 99,069 | 16 14t 
| June 117,537 | 121,625, 239,162 || ~—-25,000 75,000 5 15,000 124,162, 132,375 ‘ 
ov. 36,205 | 56,386 92,591 || 22,750 | 25,575 b aad 44,266 66,300 712 
. 961 | 8,397 | 9,358 || 5,005 sae Set 1,800 2,553 3,450 | Nil 
39,050 105,639, 144,689 | 34,521. 70,685 39,483 149,693| 5 
12,752 | 42,730, ~--55,482 | 2,095 | 17,044 16,343 38,450 | Nil 
20,858 | Dr. 5,142 15,716 ee | 9,971 5,745 || Dr. 7,007! Nil 
4,295 | 48,958 53,253 | | 23,906 | 4212 19,000} 10,347) 45,815 | 35 
' { j } i! } 
54287| 18,100 | 72,387 |) 300! 7,800} 10 2400: 61,797) 24,191) 15 
5,589 | 41,703 47,292 |} 24,000 | 7,500 5 | 5,000 10,792! 49,937 | 12 
33,716 | 40,738 74,454 || | 32,500; 212) 2,500) 39,454 - 66,883] 4 
817 9,052 13,869 || 5,000 212 | 5,000 3,869 11,040 5 
5 ei, | 14,959 20,825 | | 11,625 | 33 | —-3,000 6,200 28,969} 6 
12160 | 20,406 |) a oe | 8,500 —-:11,906 18,386 5 
ievbhcililehtineeil Sept. 30 57,717 | 1,139,755 | 1,197,472 | 145,000 57,432 6 | 938,605 56,435, 1,244,640 6 
eras weceonseeceee | June 30 15,305 | "318,365 "333,760 | 82,260 an . | 231,535; 19,965 430,560] 5¢t 
Pa Sept. 30 62,013, 8,400 15,000} 15 | 35,067) 3,546, 55,021; 12l2 
Riattrtsectts., Sept. 30 177193 155,215 | 192,408 | 13,000 36,000 8 107,000 16,408 | 160,315 8 
a 
fries Oct. 31 681 987 45,668 | oars vd «45,668 691} Nil 
soapinsebedes Oct. 31 22585 | 26,940 49,525 | 8,007 18,927 5s | pad 22,591 32,427 5 
inhi Nov. 15 11,575 | 12,408! 23,983 | 9,875 1,317 oo.4 528 12,263 | 14,300 Il 
ses | Oct, 31 6,947 | 5,907 | 12,854 || 3,993 1,063 2.4 saad 7,798 7,571 2 
aoe | Oct. 31 11,413|  25,117| 36,530 || 22,500 ao eae 8 ame 14,030, 29,106 | Nil 
| Nov. 87,602 32,613 | 120,215 |, 14,906 10,313 6 | | 94,996 380 6 
| | Dr 74,305 || 194,787 | Nil 
mnpeny.. une 30 | Dr. 11608 I His | Dr. 4 | ee 14,785 8 | i000 | 13908 i=) 24,895 | Nil 
saves une 30 28,145 | 1 | 134,433 20,286 , i ; 
Silmaidiepnesiegistesiats jon 31 244,582 \cous3ss48 | 1,780,430 | 65,000 1,116,090 | 30 296,130 | 303,310 |(2)1,483,604 2500) 
A ee eee 6,049 j > > } 763 4 
Ceecsesovseaceeessccas Sept. 30 2,631 | 87,554 90,185 |; 3,718 ,000 10 | 52,382 | 4,085 | 33, 
30 008 | | 6,984 4 a ee 7,680 6 
ia REA 
| 22,988 | 000 
eee e eeeees ; 
tt teeeeneeeeeeeens | 653,91 
seecseesensenee 69 
enacts 105 
Stee eee et eeeeees } 
mrieeienestogas 51 123 
= 65409 | 56,700 treo | ae | 13,000 | 17,038 || 37355 | 8% 
. . 182,703 | 225,277) - 244,551 |Dr.1,041,766 665,239 |... 
133,725 |... 68,288 osi8 276,629 
14 sores! 136,768| 71,613 us | 284,951 
5 Excludes taxation 
£868,067. (©) Bachudes taxstion pro provision, ‘416. _(d) Excludes taxation poovisiom, £105. aa en fILieT. 
esmn(ph Buchudes taxation provision, £27,500. (7) ctzation prov "121,000. (5) Absorbed £379,689. 
taxation provision, ; (y) Excludes taxation provision, £23,500. wees Eos provision, £4,000. 




















OLESALE PRICES 
BRITISH WH Dec. 5, Dec, 12, 
Dec. 3, Dee. 34, 1939 1939 
1939" i930” b.)— ra ° ¢ best Portland, d/d i: London area, 
CEREALS AND MEAT "Virsini, ‘stemmed and umf 8 8 9 o.. | “Eipaabentitsus ane non-reintien 
"a Se Suen 0 un- ' . S10 4-ton loads and upwards perton 43 0 45 5 
@ ™ to Men. 406 ttob. «4 «a | Rhodes,” stemmed and wi 7 0 7 
eat— i s. temmed and un-f 0 1 
"Ng, 1 N. Man. 496 Ib fob 27 : 29 lly N = recs S sap! sa i ; ; 3 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% i Ne 5 
ere eiractonnat ee | men : ee ee 6 2 ta 
ne ioe 68 O86 oa 0 5% 0 5 
La 2b Ik Be 0 2o East Unstemmed ...... 1 4 1 4 sx  Onalic, met .................. 0 6 0 6 
rien, pat d London ....... = 9 15 2 T ee a. _ : st 
Busey, bos. Cats era pero. 14 3 3 TEXTILES ee rae” hee alah 
= "La Plata, 480 Ib, f.0.b. 23 712 b.)— d. ns 7 Sulphate ............... 7/916 71916 
Raw MES American sesececeeece = 11-15 . per cwt 18 0 18 0 
MEAT— 8 Ib.— "Glan, P.G.P. ....cccesceeees 16 17 apna) ~~ © sennaneetactodlatahe 19 19 6 
Beef, ag . { ” Y: 9 32"s come earn 16 y er ae per ton 8/5/0 85/0 
i 50 ” 40's eeecccccceces , ti 23 Nitrate $. “ 
60’s Twist (Egyptian _s.- a perlb. Nom. 010 
% 116 yds. 8. 0 Potash, Chlorate, net 10/0/0 10/0/0 
——s om, Be = Bor 230 24 y 2 teaidlingiy ahs per ond 10/8) 19/50 
Re gee od ” a x aa! 2 Soda Bicarb. ............ sores | 0 a8, 
° 40 - in. 16. 10 tb. ve 12 8 13 Crystals ........cccccceees hy 2510/0 
owe 36 i di 37 in 11 8 12 2 ee Seren SON 2 
oo "16 X 15, 814 Ib... COPRA (per ton)— 13/0/0 13/00 
ee £ s is ° S.D. Straits, c.i.f. Coccccccccccece A ‘ 
Os 0 | FEAR Gerto— is 0 13 0 ES (per Ib. ae 
7 ae jnietinihtilonsemininie 130 0 1 OES (oer Ase 4050 tb. O 6s 0 6 
1 
0 115 0 ee See Nom. Nom. oo eee Wi callbidieasheiabecceecse { 9 $i 0 si 
0 Manilla, spot ® jo oe is Joburg Ord. ....e.ss.+.-« 0 74 0 4 
135 0 JUTE (per ton)— Dey Capes cnn 8/3 ibe 0 8% 0 8% 
Ist mks., cif. H-A.R.B Nom. Nom. Mone es eee 
Aug.—Sept...........cccccecceceees 
POS NOF ee 5110/0 47/0/0 eet oT OT 
y Best Calf  ...cccccccccsscscssceees 0 9p 0 9) 
8. 
Ath bo ee £5 £5 5 0 
sane Ib.)— 5 0 
No. 1 Se Peete ee eeeeseeeeeeeteee 0 25 0 INDIGO (per to fine eae 6 0 b 0 
 G mmnsarancenmamenmases are = 0 24 0 Pomerat ; em 
78 0 fe FP eee eeeeneeeeeseeeee , 4. é. 4. (per , 
: 75 0 SILK (per Ib.)— (a) 13 6 e : LEE OS ia tee. eoeesees 3 ;: * 
“- Japan es tg it) = 6 19 6 Bark-Tanned Sole ............++ 4 0 ‘ 
China fil ......... A iat oii ft 
Shoulders from 1 4 
8 34 0 | WOOL (ertby— 1515 4 Tag 110 
: = : Lincoln wether, washed ue ton in Eng. or WS do. ... i oo 3 1D 
o 7 0 . 2534 2534 Bellies from DS do. ...........- 1 Ol t a 
0 62 0 Australien oced. Seacn, 76 19541984 0. covered 9 30 13 
0 67 6 G — oe 50-56’s 151g 15lg » Eng. or WS do. ..... ee t% 
“i oor 2 2 
0 —— Si se 315g 313, Dressing Hides ...........+.+ 22 :; 
° 92 0 a carded .. caueiiiadeal 25354 2534 35 Ib. per doz . 6 0 
0 110 0 Be ee SRE cpevecsnscorss 22 22 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. . 
0 76 0 acon OR 2012 2012 PRODUCTS (pergall)— 
eS) "Serta Wa 2 2 
English (15 eee OE Sonn 19 6 19 6 COAL (per ton)— 27 3 27 3 (<) Automotive ges oil, in bulk, 1 3 1 3% 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) 27 9 tank ee 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 27 9 . ex road bulk ex instal 
FRUIT— eos 98 a: 48 Poel oil, in ly 0 6% 
Oranges, Jaffa............... boxes a 6 : Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne...4 35 6 23 ee ° ” 07 
6 alpacas aeneRerer tate 
African Latrs.) bxs. 6 14 0 IRON AND 08 0 Diesel ........0++ | | 
» S. imps 2 °o M40 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ae — : 338 0 J = =—l 25/0/0 aan 
Lemons, Messina ......... bxs-4 1g 0 18 : Bare, ‘sereeeee 203 0 203 0 AMETICAN ..0.0..00000+ 35/0/0 ca 
% Exs.f 19 3 10 ; San, BAEEY. on----- —— 21 6 216 Ib.) 8. 1 15;¢ 0 11% 
Apples, B. Columbian 12 : : $ Tinplates ...........000+ RUBBER Bs 0 11 7 
Grapefruit, Cyprus (M.S.)_ ... ll 6 2 : NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— ‘ Fine hard Para .........0..0++sseees oe 
Pears (Californian), W. Neils...4 “" 39 96 yr vesanpsoeheiitindiad 46/0/0 46/0, cs SHELLAC (per cwt.)— We SD {3 0 83 0 
272/0, eeeeeeeee 
LARD (per cwt.)— {#0 #2 "tinsiemr da seen | sae TALLOW (percw.— 1s 6 18 6 
bladders ............ London die 6 
oe ee sabicasnsennthisiniesounnee 426 42 6 Three months ...........-:000+ 230/0/0 4 268/10/0 TIMBER— ete per std. 25/17/6 an 
IB sowneane Lead, soft foreign— 16/12/6 16/12/6 ee ee " 2/6 24/210 
eocccenscesenbe / 24/2/6 00 
Pet Leen Gn Bond) Eran 0 4 : a Cash Re any eee eee 2 x 4 seeeeeoee ” 28/10/0 28/1 
Black one 0 2 7 St | 3 —s Baailighs, off .........0ccece Deals ~ “. 
White Muntock (f..q.) (in Bond) 0 614 0 6 Spelter, 6Bbo 15/0/0 15/0/0 gods eecdasina 33/0,0 33/010 
~ ee Ateminhaan, inpuas and Ed in Dhanlid Ress per std. 50/0/0 50/0) 
” Grom gg gg | Alumina aatas"* Hig Hoe | Pchpine = 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 6 6 Nickel, home and export ...... 155/010 *Be/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 26/1010 36/105 
English, King Edward, mest 3 0 100 3 Antimony, Chinese ............... 86/0/0 87/00 ees er ; eee 20/00 
ie nasil 50 oa 2 ann ade. 2its%0 17/150 
cwt. Chinese ...... OOS Sere | aRR GERNOeressssnnnnnees - a” 
"Gentile 80°, prpt. shim. inne amt oe Bret MUO) | RMN wariniwamscencesrecse 
Cif. U.K /Comt. ....00-cceeeree a ieee. wetness per 76 lb. $1 a 3 " Oil Seeds. Linseed— : <9 bee 
REFINED bags e 36 10 s. 3s. Plata ee eee - 
| iseallecaah 40 " = ° GOLD, per fine ounce see eeeeeeeee 168 0 168 0 perenne Tey eeeee eeeeeeceees & y 59 : 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ............ zs ae aie (per Cat.) escessnseses of ; 
a tee os 37 : — posetbiididechecoshselitiehs 1 113g) 111%, o made by Cement Makers’ Federati 
Crystallised ...... 37 9 37 9 | # Cash ..... Official advance or reduction zone-. 
eG eral dlivery ond al comets ned eens Site say iicieh ath (c) Higher Pool prices in som 
(a) ee ee and all contracts 
ec. 13, 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Des gs 
1 ts 
: Dec. 6, Dec. 13, “ise MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) ag 56 
jaa 50-75 in Dec. oss. Ot 6:35 
GRAINS (per busne— yo eats 6-00 Ny 102 
i » ce a Som 33 deg. to 33-90, at . 102 2014 
ete 40 411g 5 75 apeccesecvccoesesesers 1912 
Our, Chicas, Dee Ge go eae ee ik - 
I Basten, Dec. eeeeee Sig De. sy" , ant 2 95 2° 
3. 12-50 12-50 11°68 Ge eas 1908 ae 
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